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PRICE 
LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1845. FOURPENCE. 
(Stamped Edition, ° 
nience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscripti for the St d Edition 
for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France, 


and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1. 2s. the year. 


"To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


[JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.] 





" UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on 
WEDNESD. AY, 2nd APRIL next, the Senate will proceed 

to elect Exa aminers in the following departments : 


Eraminershi;s. 
AR 





"Salaries. Present Examiners. 
2 175%. TB Purcham, . M. 





One in Classics 





lathe ¢ wn tural 75 eo Prof. He 
Tala Methematicn ent Nae vat ast { Ri Jere an Bea BA, 
Two in Logie, i Intel- f Rev. I. Alford, M.A. 
1 M 










5 VT B. Burcham, 
5 rof. ee, ng 
. J. Delil 

2d. Tew: Dr. Bi: tilob Yotaky. 


f Rev. W. Drake, M.A. 


lectual Philosophy. 
One in Chemistry 
One in The French 
One in The German Language .. 
Two in The Hebrew Text of the i 

OM Testament. the Greek Text 





of the New Test smenty » ana’ URev. T. Stone, M.A. 
Scripture History. ae 
LAWS. . 
One in Laws and Jurisprudence.. 201. { i xed Graves, Esq. M.A. 
MEDICINE. 


f Al xander Twecdie, Esq. 
RR. 











(nein the Practice of Medicine. 1751. , 

One in Anatomy and Physiology... 1751. Prof. Sh: arpey, M.D. F.R.S. 

Onein Physiology and Compara- 1 1002, Prof.T.RymerJ ones,F.R.8. 
tive Anatomy....... | 

Onein Midwiferyand th iv, Edward Rigby, Esq. M.D. | 
of Women and Infan 4 ’ 

One in Chemistry... . cece ee enes lel, Prof. Daniell. | 

One in Materia Medica and \ 10 "a { Jonathan Pereira, Esq. | 
PARTIED ie ance e0seesnccnce x Db. Pr. RN, | 





The present E 
selves, for re-election. 
Candidates must arm unce their names to the Registrar on or 
hefore the 2th of Maret 
Somerset ee 
March th, 18 


ECORATIVE ART SOCIETY, 
iy BE Or 
On W TDN ESD N 
TERIOK DECORATIONS of the Meat 


* By ones of ae Sen 
ROL ‘i AN, Registrar. 


11, Davies- 


a Paper will be read ‘On the IN- 
EXCHANGE,’ 
HER, Hon. See. 
17, Sussex~ place, Kensington. 
The Second Edition of the Papers uublishe d by the Society, * ON 
DESIGN, and ‘ON ELIZABETHAN FURNITURE, may be | 
had Se! Siinpkin & Marshall; or of F. W. Calder, 199, Oxford-street. | 


Pric 
Rl UNION of LONDON.—By authority of 
1 


Parliament.—Subscribers for the current year, ending Mare h | 
















Sist esant, will are an IMPRESSION of a Pabede , 
GRAVING, by Mr. ¢ Doo, after the Picture t Mulrendy, 
Rie ‘ithe Con ralese it? and in addition to series of designs | 


in Outline, made exp y forthe Society by 
trative of ‘homson’s * Castle of Indolence.” 
GEORGE GODWIN, } 
LEWIS POCOCK, 

mS 4, Trafalgar- -square, March 1, 1845, 
HE MODE RN LANGUAGES, DRAWING, 
PAINTING, and SINGING,—SELEC 7 MORNING and 
EVENING CLASSES for LADIES ONL Y, 10, Red Lion-square, 
under the Superintendence of MRS. DE 2AN.—French and Draw- 
ing, by Parisian Ladies; German, by a from Hanover; 
Italian, by a Native ; Singing, bya Pupil of > or Crevelli.. The 
number of Pupils is limited to six in each € wo hours twice a 
week. Private Lessons may be had either at Red Lion-square, or 

ERING. — PRES 


the iY upil’ 8 own residence. 
"BURY, 
CHEL TENHAM. 


IVIL EN G I NE 
RICHARD BEAMISI, Esq. C.E., F.R.S.. &e. &e., having been 
Soy engaged in affording profe: sional instruction in those 
ments of knowledge necessary to the Civil Engineer, viz. 
the Mathematics, Mechanics, Natural Philessphy, Architecture, 
Practical Mensuration, Drawing, Hishery ant Gooars phy, — 
ieininies of Chemistry, of Geology, and of Mine eralogy. is no in- 
uced to offerthe advantages of a general PRACTICALINS' STRU C- 
TION in matters connected with the Re alities of Life, combined 
with moral discipline and refined habits, to those wh: © esteem such 
things more than an imperfect acquirement of dead languages, and 
the hazardous ordeal of a classical public school. As the number 
of pupils is limited, and as each pupil forms an integral portion of 
his family, the most satisfactory references will be required. Terms, 
150/. per annum. 


. Rymer, illus 


Hon, Secretaries. 




























TIN 
ORNING CLASSES for the INSTRUCTION 
i of YOUNG LADIES in French, German, Italian, Latin, 
fusic, Drawing, and Dancing, under the st uperintendence of a 
Lady experienced in Education, who has ; 
France and Germs any, and whois assisted by Ex 
is sometimes found a matter of some ciftic ulty, in families where it 
isnot convenient to retain a resident governess, to provide for the 
education of Young L adies, without sending them from home ; yet 
it may be doubted, whether to do so, is not to intlict onthem an 
irreparable injury, by placing them, during many most important 
Years, beyond the cash of the thousand ily influences and 
charities which belong to that society of Divine institution, where 
the intellect and — affections are first awakened, and which is to 
come, her rt afte r, the sphere of their most impo 
ntellectu al instr 
8 which bing 
important, the 


























led with- 
1ome, or endanger- 
ng na ilture received there. 
ls i; may ng rest d th: ut it is not all nee ssary that young 
adies attending these classes should reside in “thei ir immediate 
neighbourhood. as most parents are well aware that it isnot always 
sh toget them to take the amount of exercise in the open airso 
bsolutely essential to their health ; 1 w 
within the carden of a square or other 
quently becomes so id and wes affair as to fail of 
ome ing any good effects on health pirits, and sometimes to be 
yo upon rather as a punishment thand us 2 recreation. There is 
ho better way of remedying this than to be under the nec sessity of 
: 











































falking some distance every day with a view to some furthe maces 
he that of merely “ *taking a walk,” and th pecially be | 
oh, when the walk isto Li o through an agreeable inaalthful | 
neighbourhood. Hours from 10 till3, The classes may be attended 
emg AE if it be desired. No, 4, Newton Road, Westbourne 
i ¢, Bayswater. Cards of Terms, &c. may be obtained at Mudie’s 
eet’ Library, 38 pper King-street, Holborn; or at Rolandi’s | 


rt) Up 
- Poreigu Library, Berners-street, Oxford-strect, ja 


wWwiehka 


O AUTHORS and LITERARY MEN.—The | 


DIPLOMA of M.A. or Doctor of Philosophy may be ob- 
tained from one of the oldest and most celeb ated C tinentel 
Universities, without leaving England. Te Guineas. r 

ualifications and further particulars, apply to a Simmonds 
£ Clowes, 1%, Cornhill. 


UARTERLY REVIEW.—ApvenrtTIseMENtTS 
for the forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the 
Pvs.isuer by the 22nd, and Bits by the 24th instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Conduit-street, Hanover-square. _ 


HE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Terms and Regulations othe we we AND FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, CONDUIT-STREET, HA JUARE, having 
been revised and adapted tothe yey at aa a Yacilities for the 
supply of Books throughout the Country, Families, at any distance 
tom the Metropolis, may now be furnished with all the New 

V orks for perusal as they issue from the press. 

Particulars ona Terms (gratis and post free) on 
to Messrs, SAUNDERS & OTI » Publishers, Conduit-street, 
Hanover Square 3; also The CATALOGUE of REDUNDANT 
COPIES of NEW WORKS withdrawn from the Library, at very 
reduced prices, 





















application 








GERMAN LITERATURE, 


THES great and deservingly increasing estimation in 
which the Literature =< oy ‘may isheld in n this country, has 
induced the Proprietor of the BYRON LIBRARY to enter into 
arrangements with the largest hate r for 

A WEEKLY SUPPLY OF NEW GERM AN BOOKS, 
— will be open to the Subscribers without any additional 


cha 
T ERMS OF SUBSC arr s TO es (THLE BYRON) 


rs AVENDISH-SQU ARE, 
8 »aad £8. da. 
The Year. 4 or wo 0 
Half Year ....118 0..212 6..3 3 © or 6 60 
Quarter ......1 1 0..111 6..116 0 or 313 6 


x Wan 
UDIE’S SELEC LIBRARY, 
28, Upper Fine-ctrest, Mocmnivaey-comae 
Single Subscription, 6s. per Qu 2ls. per An’ 

The Subscriber is entitled to the perusal of the ove g “= newest 
Works in every Ley of Literature, with all the English and 
American Re 8, the Monthly Magazines, &c. 

The followi fey ‘List of Works recently added will serve to show 
the character of this Library :—Life of Dr, Arnold—Life of Lord 

‘as ord Malmesbury’s Diavies—W yalpole’ 8 Reign of George 

11.—Ranke’s History of the Reforination— Alison’s Bure anew 
editi on)—T'alfourd’s Yacation Thoughts and HE ne: Sod 

Shelley’s Rambles— White’ 's Constantinople— Laas from the 

ent -¥esages of the Natural History of Creatior Anated 6 
ology— Richter’ 3 Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces °T he Impro- 
visatore—The Voyage of the Nemesis—U nited States Expiotins 
Expedition, &. &e. 

Country Subscription, Two, Three, or wive Guineas per Annum, 
according to the number of books re quire 

‘A few Reviews and M: agazines to be Sold when done with, at 
Half-price. 
rspapers regular 


22, HoLLFs-sTREET, 
ad &. 
33 0..4 




















ly supplied, 





Stationery y of every de: every deseription, 


Toy" 
HEAP ILLUSTRATED WORKS on Sale 
CHU RTOs 8 Library. Holles-street.—-BOY DELLS 
ILLU ust ATIO Shakspe: 
folio, half- ahem an original cop (is, " 
traits, 2 vols. folio, '¥/ /. publ Peal at 15/, Li.—Views in Hol- 
land and rag 3, by Bartlett, cloth vilt i, pub- 
lished at 15s. can Seevery, 12 Plates, 2 vols. 4to. cloth 5 
published at 3/, 3s. “C pnadinn Scenery, 12 plates, 2 
2/. 5s, published at 3/ 3s,—Scenery 
plates, 4to. cloth, 2/. 5s, published at 3/.3*.—Finden 
ours of Great Britain, 125 plates, 2 vols, sto. c 
Illustrations to Scott, 160 plates, 4 vols. cloth, 2 
—Proofs, 4 vols. 4to. half- “morocco, 6/, és, published at 151. 15s, 
seum of ‘Painting and Sculpture, 1,150 plates, 17 vols. imo, cloth, 
5. 15s, 6d, published at 154. 15s. 
A Catalogue of 1,000Miscellaneous Bouks may be had gratis and 
post free, on application. 


OHN RUSSELL SMITH publishes this day, 
e Part XI. for 1845, of | Catalogue, of Ch Useft 
Curious Books, at very moder: e prices, GRATIS, on applic 
or sent by post on receipt of two postag i: abels, 

Also, now ready, 

Curiosities of Heraldry, with Illustrations from 
Old English Writers. By MARK ANTONY LOWER, with many 
engravings, from designs by the oar or, a handsome vol. Sve, eloth, 
gules appropriately orna 

30, “auth. or, 

Essays on E nglish Jurnames, Historical, Etymo- 
josict a and Humorous, post Sve. woodcuts, Second Edition en- 
oth, tis, 

‘ * snes amusing volume, which comes hoy 
. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-s stre 


—<% ANCIA’S CATALOGUE of FOREIGN 

e BOOKS, for 1845, containing all the principal Standard 
Works relating to History, Fine Arts, Biography, &c. &c. published 
in 184, and recently, together with a Collection of above 20,000 
V —_ f the most Rare Books, in very fine cond i, omnes 
ravels, Early penian, ench, aud Spanish Wo 

carly Italian Pocts, 
ri, Romans de Chevalierie 
















































> to everybody, 
don, 

















ies. 
Missals, works of which my 
200 Editions of Dante, Boc- 


Romances, F: et 
1 


tr ated with Woodeuts, I 
Novelli 











elers and Libra- 
on, twelve penny 
received free by post. 

TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 
yy eas. J. & R. MCRACKEN, 
i Acryts, and Acents to the Rovan Acapemy, 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that the. 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through th 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of e 
parts of the world, Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 


myve 


rend will be found 
. &e. On forwarding G, ¢ 
stam; s the ‘Catalogue will be 





ForEIGN 
7, Old 
tinue 


No. 












O PUBLISHERS and LITERARY 
GENTLEMEN.—A YOUNG MAN wishes for an ENGAGE- 
MENT to draw out Pedigrees or Tables, recopy Old Manuscripts, 
or prepare Indexes for the Press, &c., at a moderate remuneration, 
—Address XX. Chapel-street, Hackney-road. 


Sales by Auction. 
Mr. HODaSON will SE L, by AUCTION, at his Great Room 
1p re pares, {cor n f Chancery- “lane on w EDS ESDAY 


NEX and b follow wing days, at half-pas' 
ALUABLE MISCELLAN EOUS- ‘BOOKS, 


including an Extensive Collection of Topographical Works, 
the Whole of the Remaining Stock of Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
Coney’s Cathedrals, and Lambert's Genus Pinus. Duplicates of a 
respectable Circulating Library of Modern Popular Voyages and 
Travels, Novels oe Romances. Autographs, curious Cuttings 
from Newspapers, &e, 
To be viewed, and i Catalogues had. 


























aa ‘ NDED c ARV iNs in IVORY, BRONZES, ILLU- 
ATED MISSALS, LIBRARY | of BOOKS, BOOK- 
SES by GILLOWS, CABINET of SHELLS, ‘and AK- 

re LES of VIRTD, of the late GEORGE BANGLEY, Esq. 


Messrs. J. (. & S. STEVENS have the honour to announce they 
will, by direction of the Executors, SELL by AUCTION, at oT 
Great Room, 38, King-street, eae garden, on FRI IDAY 
lith March, and following day, at " IT 

COLLECTION of MAGN IFICENT 
CARV ye in IVORY, containing Specimens of the 
highest class of by ey Cellini, and other great Masters 
some Carvings > Wood—Ancient Roman and Ca a 

icles of Egyptian, Etrusean, Grecian, and Chinese Work 

sip—a Library of Books, comprising a hy Titus: 
trated—Dugdale’s St. Paul’s—Stewart's Athens—Rees’s Cyclopse- 
dia—Johnson’s Dictionary, by Todd—Transactions of the Horti- 
cultural Society—Annales du ba ti 1 Gems—Born’s 

Shells—several Dluminated Missals—Books of Prints, &c.—Two 

capital Bookeases,with Cabinets es Collection of] ritare St k, hells, 

in_a finestate ; and many other Items of Curiosity and 
May be viewed two days prior to the Sale, and Catalogues had. 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Mr. HEN RY sour Toate. 5 Pesme, ne, A, Fleet-street, on 


DAY, 
COLLECT TON of "ENGRAVINGS, in- 
cluding an Assemblage of Portraits—Seri ipterel. 


Historical 
Picturesque, and Fancy Subjects, after some of t 











¢ most celebrated 
Ancient and Modern Masters, by many of the most eminent Eng- 
lish and Foreign Engravers—Also a Variety of ey rrenines. 
Drawings by the Old Masters, Paintings in Oil, ; together with 
a number of Original i oct phs, Drawings, 55.5 | raits, B 
sides, and other interesting j eenente relative fo the City of Lon- 
don ; including an 8. descriptive of urther of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, i ~ +. t°— of Nicholas Oldsworth, the 
grandson of Sir Nicholas Overbury—Origina wings for the 
Drapers’ Hall—Portraits of Lord Mayors, &c. &. 


m FRIDAY, March 14, and following day, 
A VALUABLE’ COLLECTION of BOOKS, 


ine Tuding— 

Fos to: Aleuini Op —Barve Ilistoria Veterum Patrum— 
Sats listoire de vols.—Dominici a Sanctissima 
y scarce—Breydenbach’s 












rinitate Tivtiotheea Theotogta, 7 vols very 
Voyage to Jerusalem-—Casiri Bibliotheca ‘Krabico-His a, 2 vols. 
—Cato Moralizatus, U lm, 1473, very searce—J oannis Climaci 
—Cozza de Hresibus et "de Greeorum Schismate, ¢vee. rare— 
Novum Testamentum Graecum FErasmi, 2 vols. in 1— ee ape ey 
Ryckel Opera Varia— Novum Testament Suecice, 2 vo 
urpura Doeta, 5 vols.— Goar Euchologion, best edition, 
yare--Gregorii Nazianzeni Opera, 2 vols.—Huss et Hiero ieronymi 
Pragen sis Opera, 2 vols. original ed ition, scarce— Petree Commen- 
taria ad ¢ ‘onstitutiones Apostolicas, 5 vols. very scarce—Tertulliani 
Opera, 2 vols.— V ossii Opera, 6 ve 

Ix Qu agro: ee ‘s Large Letter Edition, on large 

ols, Boehmeri, Jus mocteninstions of Parochiale, 

4 “ope —— Ouprek’ hat, 2 vols.— ides Beckii, 
. rbert Monumenta V eteris Liturgie ‘Alemamices, 2vols.— 
Novum Testamentum Slavonice 

N Octavo: Mschylus Butleri, 8 vols.—Biblia Sinica, 5 vols.— 
Biblia Suecica—Bourdaloue Euvres, 18 vols. — Doctrina Christiana, 
por el Doctor Constantino Ponce de la Fuente, excessively rare, if 
not unique—Novam Testamentum Grecum, Forma Minima, 
Sedan edition Hutchinson's Works, 12 vols., Bishop yy ‘Ss COPY, 
with his MS. Notes—Thucydides Bipont, 6 vols.—Also the Medical 
Library of a P hysician, deceased ; a variety of Historical Works, 





extreme y 














&e. &e. 

ee ART ISTS ‘and ‘COLLECTORS ‘of PIC- 
TURES.—Mr. NOTTINGHAM, 6, St. Benet-place, Grace- 

church-airest, invites attention to his ph TENT IMITATION 


GILT FRAMES, which are splendid in style and effect, at very 
low cost, and are not liable to damage in hanging or re-arranging. 


SUPERIOR PAINTINGS ON GLASS FOR THE 


PITANTASMAGORIA, 

IEWS IN 'T HE HOLY LAND—SCRIP- 

TURAL ILD STR ASIORS ASTRONOMICAL —NA- 
TURAL JLISTORY—BOTA ,and DISSOLVING VIEWS 
for the IMPROVED PIL AST ASM AGORIA LANTERNS, by 
Canrenter & Westacy, Opticians, 24, Regent-street. — Liats ‘and 
Prices upon a »plication. The above Sliders are now extensively 
employed by the Conductors of Sunday aad other Schools, Optical 
Instruments of every description. 


NOTICE TO INVE ‘TORS. — 
OFPICE FOR PATEN 'S OF INV oss AND REGIS- 
SAT arene J or an 


HE PRINTED. INSTRUCTIONS gratis, and 
every. information upon the subject of PROTECTION for 
INVENTIO NS. either by Letters Patent or the Designs Act, 
may be had applying personally (or by letter, prepaid), to 
Mr. AL BX ANDER PRINCE, at the Office, 14, Lincoln's s Inn~ 
fieldsy London. 
2nd edition, with additions, in small 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
.GS AND BALLADS. 
n By SAMUEL LOVER 
a... Edition contains the Songs sung in Mr, Lovers ‘Irish 
ve ings, 


























Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, 
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INTRODUCTION TO LIEBIG'S AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, cloth lettered, 


to FARMERS on AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY. By ALEXANDER PETZHOLDT. 


“ The author does not overload his subject with needless details, 
which is the vice of some such books, but he confines the reader to 
those points only which he ought to be well acquainted with, and 

ese he explains in a clear aud simple way. *—Gardeners’ Chronicie, 

“A work which ought to be found in every farm-house.”—Critic. 


LETTERS 





LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY. Third Bain wi large additions and numerous 
alterations. vo. luvs. td. clo 

“A book infinitely superior to its predecessors (preceding edi- 
tions), and, toa very considerable extent, unlike them. °— Gardeners 

Chronicle. 





LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY; or, 
CHEMISTRY in_its APPLICATIONS to PHYSIOLOGY 
and PATHOLOGY. Second Edition. svo. 9s, td. 


“ While we have + buta very imperfect sketch of this original 
and profound work, we have endeavoured to convey to the reader 
some notion of the rich store of inte resting matter which it con- 
tains. The chemist, the physiologist, the medical man, and the 
agriculturist, will all find in this volume many new ideas, and 
many useful practic al remarks, It is the first s: ‘Pisiok of what 
sodern Organic ¢ *hemistry is capable of doing for Physiology ; and 
we have no doubt tha a fr m its appearance, J ogy will date a 
new era in her advance.” —Quarterly Review, N 








LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS 


CHEMISTRY. 


on 





First Series. —-CHEMISTRY in its RELATION to COM- 
MERCE, PHYSIOLOGY, and AGRICULTURE. Third | 
Edition. Feap. vo. 44, 6¢ | 


“That the pub) lie will dinnaves its merits, and that it will } 
its way into the drawing-room as well as the library, and be ec zunily | 
rized by the advanced man of science and the stu: lent, we ve uture 
© say is certain; and it must ine rease the re — entertained for 
Chemistry wherever it is read.”—Chenucal Gazette. 


Seconp Series. —-THE PHILOSOPHICAL PRINC IPLES 
and GENERAL LAWS of the SCLENCE. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 
“The — should be in every family library, and read in every 
school. * 












TURNER’S CHEMISTRY. Seventh Edition. 
Edited by PROFESSORS LIEBIG and GREGORY. One 
thick vol. 8vo, 1/, 8s, cloth. | 

“ As a compendium of the present state of chemistry, and a text- 
book for all beginners, we consider it as unequalled by any in the 

English language, and we even doubt whether there are xny of the 

foreign manuals, of an e eo =, tich can venture to compete 

with it.”—Chemical Gazette, Dee. 1, tei 








DR. GREGORY'S OUTLINES OF CHE- 


MISTRY, for the use of Students. Feap. Svo. 
Part L.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
Part IT.—ORGANTIC CHEMISTRY. 

lished early in the spring. 

“ We take leave, for the present, of Dr. Gregory, impressed with 
& deep sense of the obligations which he has conferred on the study 
of chemistry in this country by the publication of his Outlines.” 
Medical Gazette. 


price 5s, 
In the press, to be pub- 





PARNELL’S APPLIED CHEMISTRY in 
MANUFACTURES, ARTS, and DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
With Wood Engravings and Illustrations, Vols. 1. and IL 








8vo, Each is. 
Vou. I. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS—GAS ILLUMI- 
ON — PRESERV ATION of WOOD — DYEING and 











CALICO PRINTING. 
Vor. If. GLASS—ST BOE TT nn gate TcHoOrC— | 
BORAX and the BORACIC LAGOONS—SOA P—SULPHUR | 
and SULPHURIC 


ACLD, and SODA 








PLATTNER on the USE of the BLOWPIPE | 
in the EXAMINATION of MINERALS, ORES, FURNACE | 
PRODUCTS, sg a Oe eon TALLIC com BINATIONS. 

PRA‘ | 


| 
“This is one of those admirable works on practical chemistry, | 
which, together with Roses Analytical Chemistry and Liebix’s | 
Treatise on Organic Analysis, ave indispensable m every labora: | 
tory.”"—Dublin Journe! of Medicine 





Translated by br. Xvo. 10s, 





LARDNER (DR.)—THE STEAM-ENGINE | 
EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED; with an Account of its | 
Invention and Progressive Improv ement, and its Application 
to Navigation and Kailways. Including also a ae of 
Watt. vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 12x, i 





DR. THOMAS YOUNG’S LECTURES on 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and MECHANICAL 
Ww oc References and Notes, by the Rey. P, KELLAND, M.A., 
F.R.S., L. & E., Professor of Mathematics, &c. in the University 
of Bdinbarch, New Edition, to be completed in eight or nine 
Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6¢. each. Parts | and 2 are just published. 
*,* A Catalogue will be sent by post, free of expens 

to any gentleman writing for it. 


London: TayLor & Watton, Upper Gower-street. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


ARTS. | 


NEW WORK 


PRINTED FOR 
Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, AND LonGMANS. 


W! LLY’S GRAMMAR; inter- 
sperms he Stories. For the use of C hildre n. By Mrs. 
Author of * Mary's Grammar,’ ‘ Conversations 
om us. 6d, 


on C bindenat Tee 


2. A Complete Treatise on Practical 


Geometry and Mensuration. 
With numerous E Xercises. By JAMES ELLIVT, formerly 
Teacher of Mathematics in the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion. Svo. with Diagrams and Woodcuts, 5 
Key to the Complete Treatise on Practical Geo- 
metry and Mensuration ; containing full demonstrations of the 


Rules, and solutions of all the more difficult or laborious exer- 
cises in the 


: accompanied by Critical and Explana- 
By JAMES ELLIOT, formerly Teacher of 
n the Liverpool Mechanics’ Lustitution. sve. 
with Diag rams, Gs, 


A Series of Letters on Agricultural 


Improvement ; 
With an Appendix. By JOHN JOSEPH MECHI. With 
Four Plans of the Farm and Machinery. Small to. 1s, 6d. 
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REVIEWS 


The Diplomatic Correspondence of the Right 
Honourable Richard Hill, Envoy at the Court 
of Savoy during the Reign of Queen Anne. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Blackley, B.A. 

art I. Murray. 

Pc Marlborough’s Dispatches, we had 

to regret that their appearance was delayed to 

a period when the interest in the wars of the 

successions had become nearly as faint as that 

in the struggle between Pompey and Cesar ; 
but the volumes before us relate to an episode 
inthe Succession War which attracted very slight 
notice from cotemporaries, and has a still shghter 
claim on the attention of the present generation. 
Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, at whose 
court Mr. Hill was minister, is chiefly remark - 
able for the impartiality with which he dealt out | 
treachery, and the high price which he obtained 
for every act of treason. He was married to the 
eldest daughter of Henrietta, Duchess of Or- 
leans, the youngest daughter of Charles I., and 
through the influence of the Stuarts obtained, 
in the early combinations of Louis XIV., an 
importance to which he was entitled neither by 
his personal qualities nor the political weight of 
his principality. When the progress of the 

English Revolution showed that the chances of 

the legitimate heirs of James II. to obtain the 

British throne were fast going into the category 

of “great improbabilities,”” he resolved to make 

terms with the Emperor, “ hoping,”’ says Lannes, 

“to become viceroy of the Imperial and Spanish 

dominions in Italy.” The position of his terri- 





tories rendered his assistance valuable to the | 
allies; and the English, who in this, as in 
subsequent wars, fought for all and paid for all, 
were eager to grant him a subsidy, or, in other 
words, to pay him for defending his own inter- | 
ests, | 
There were some difficulties in the way of | 
this alliance; the descendants of the Duke of | 
Savoy, in default of issue from James II., were | 
the next heirs to the British crown, and Victor | 
Amadeus had therefore taken care to protest, in 
the face of Christendom, against the acts which | 
established a Protestant succession : he was still | 
more unpopular in England on account of his 
—— of the Vaudois. It was easy to 
ispose of the question of succession ; the le- 
gitimacy of the Prince of Wales was tacitly 
acknowledged by William III. himself, when he 
abandoned the investigation into the cireum- 
stances of his birth; and consequently, the claims 
of the House of Savoy offered too remote a pro- 
spect to influence its policy: in fact, they were 
forgotten until 1829, when some antiquarian 
scribe chose to introduce them into the question 
of Catholic Emancipation, to the great perplex- 
ity of those who had mixed up the Stuart doc- | 
trine of the divine right of kings with their 
allegiance to the House of Hanover. ‘The mat- | 
ter of the Vaudois, to which the reverend Editor | 
of this collection attaches paramount importance, 
presented still less difficulty: promises cost | 
Victor Amadeus nothing, and he bestowed them 
most liberally on an envoy from whom he ex- 
pected substantial advantages. It would, how- 
ever, have been strange to find the concocters 
of penal laws at home preaching abstract to- | 
leration abroad; and accordingly, we find that | 
orbearance towards the Vaudois was recom- | 
mended as a means of encouraging the Ceven- | 
hols, then in arms against the King of France. 
his distinction is very clearly laid down in Mr. 
Hill 8 instructions :-— 
Since the Vaudois may be of great use and 
frvice to him, as we have already directed you to 





at the head of a considerable body of them, so vou 
are to acquaint the Duke with this as what we judged 
expedient for him, and the most immediate support 
that we could contrive for him; and you are to press 
him, for the encouragement of them, and also of the 
French refugees, to revoke all such edicts as have been 
made against them, and to recall all such as are de- 
parted or fled out of his own dominions, whether they 
be his own subjects or French Protestant refugees, 
and to put them into arms, and encourage and assist 
them to march into Dauphiny to the assistance of 
the Cevennois, sending with them some regular troops 
us soon as shall be proper, and you shall be earnest 
with him by all other means to support and favour 
the Cevennois, as that which may most effectually 
conduce to the establishing of his own safety against 
the exorbitant power of France, and you shall give 
us the earliest notice of what may be expected from 
the Duke of Savoy for their assistance. And since 
we understand that he wants officers to command 
such troops as he may raise among the French Pro- 
testant refugees, you may acquaint him that we have 
ordered several now in our dominions to repair forth. 
with to him, where we hope they will be received 
into his service and favour, And you must press the 
Duke of Savoy, that both these and the Vaudois 
which shall be formed into troops be so taken into 
his service as to be in his pay like his other troops, 
and paid out of the subsidies which we and the States 
are to give him; and as this is in itself most reason- 
able,so we think also it will be greatly advantageous 
to him, by letting the Cevennois and others, who are 
persecuted in France for religion, see the likelihood 
of their being supported by him, and by troops of 
their own religion,” 

In noticing Marlborough’s Dispatches, we 
referred to the condition of the Irish officers, 
reluctantly in the service of France, whom the 
laws shut out from the English service, but of 
whose valour the English government was anxious 
to avail itself by getting them employment in 
the armies of the allies. The following docu- 
ment on this subject is new to history; for though 
the existence of the feeling it manifests has been 
often suspected, this is the first time that official 
evidence has come before the public : — 

*“ Whereas, there are several of our subjects, of our 
kingdom of Ireland, and other our subjects who now 
serve in the armies of our enemies, who, we are in- 
formed, are willing to quit that service, provided they 
may be assured of our pardon, and of being enter- 
tained in our service, or in the service of our allies: | 
we have, therefore, thought fit hereby to authorize 
and empower you to give all reasonable assurances 
that such our subjects, both officers and soldiers, as 
shall quit the service of our enemies, and come over 
to the King of Spain, or any other of our allies, shall 
have our gracious pardon for all crimes and oftences 
committed by them in adhering to, or serving under, 
our enemies, and for any crime and offence relating 
thereunto, and that they shall be received and enter- 
tained in the service of the King of Spain, or some 
other of our allies, where they shall best like, in the 
same quality and with the same pay as they enjoyed 
under our enemies.” 

The Duke of Savoy had some reason to com- 





plain of the treatment he received from the 
allies; he was long left to bear the brunt of the | 
indignation of the French for his unceremonious 
desertion of their cause, and though the Earl of ; 
Peterborough, the Duke of Marlborough, and | 
Prince Eugene had promised to come to his aid, 
he was left unassisted until brought to the brink | 
of ruin. Mr. Hill was not present at the me- | 
morable raising of the siege of Turin, the only 
event in that episodic war which has found or | 
deserves a place in history, and his correspond- | 
ence has therefore somewhat of the unsatisfac- 
tory character of ‘The Story of the Bear and 
Fiddle.’’ The reverend Editor thinks that the 
importance of the secret article in the treaty 
with Savoy respecting the Vaudois is sufficient 
to render Mr. Hill a hero, and his correspond- 
ence a historical memorial; we shall not contro- | 


foncur with the States in sending Monsieur Arnaud | vert his opinion, but we may express some | 


ViIn 


regret that some eight hundred pages have been 
expended in giving evidence, which might have 
been amply displayed in the twentieth part of 
the fron ad and which only shows that the 
Envoy was lavish of English gold, and Victor 
Amadeus equally lavish of promises; that the 
gold was paid for nothing, and the promises 
ended in nothing,—a statement which might be 
stereotyped asa history of England's continental 
combinations of petty sovereigns in a common 
cause, for the best part of two centuries. 





The Improvisatore : or, Life in Italy. From the 
Danish of Hans Christian Andersen. Trans- 
lated by Mary Howitt. 2vols. Bentley. 

Ovr eyes have for some time been turned 

towards Northern Europe, as a region from which 

original efforts in art might be expected,—Life 
there, so far from being the “pale unripened 
beauty,” which poets were accustomed to measure, 
antagonistically, against the joyous and pas- 
sionate splendour of southern existence—seems, 
to our fancies, fresh, hopeful, hardy, full of en- 
terprise: to be coloured (if we may judge by its 
intellectual and imaginative fruits) by something 
of the romantic desire for conquest of the old 

Vikingr. We are, therefore, obliged to Mrs. 

Howitt for bringing before us ‘The Improvi- 

satore,’ by Hans (or John) Andersen. 

A prefatory sketch of the author interests us 
for the book. Andersen's has been the true poet's 
life. His futher was a poor shoemaker at Oden- 
see, who “employed his hours of leisure in 
reading Holberg, in making toys, and in com- 
posing music:” and who made so improvident 
a marriage, that lacking better “ plenishing,” 
he was fain to bring his wife home to a tressel 
which had supported the state-coftin of a noble- 
man who had recently died in the neighbourhood. 
On this ominous sort of bedstead was Hans 
Christian born, on the 2nd of April, 1805. The 
child picked up education how he could—here 
a little, after its kind—from the puppet theatre 
his father made for him, or a long Sunday walk 
in the woods; there a morsel, from his grand- 
mother, who had traditions of ancestral greatness, 
Then he gathered ghost-stories from the insane 
ladies of a lunatic asylum, to which the old 
woman served as gardener. Spaniards, too, 
were in the country in the years 1808-9 :—and 
an Asturian soldier, he recollects, ‘pressed the 
image of a Madonna to his lips.”’ Presently 
came graver lessons and experiences in the fate 
of his father, who must needs enlist as a soldier 
in aid of the alliance betwixt Denmark and 
France, lost his health in campaigning, and 
died in a strange and sad delirium, when the boy 
was nine years of age. These adventures and 
impressions had fallen into a rich soil. Hans 
Christian was promoted to the household of a 
Madame Bunkeflod, the widow of a Danish 
lyrist, to serve as a reader. He there first 
learned that the Poet had a status, and an 
occupation of his own, and brimful of sen- 





| sibility and daring, he there began to write 


tragedies which drew tears of laughter: and 
no wonder, since in one of them (for want 
of better experience of heroics) he made his 
Prince and Princess speak a dialect enriched by 
all the French and German words he had col- 
lected. The boys in the street even jeered him; 
the schoolmaster took him to task: and com- 
pelled by the increasing poverty of his family, 
poor Hans Christian was obliged to dismount 
from his Pegasus, and enter a manufactory. 
There he was soon distinguished by his power 
of amusing the German workmen, by singing 
and acting; and for awhile he was the popular 
lion of that humble sphere. Ere long, however— 
according to the established sequence of events 
—he fell into disfavour among his comrades, 
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They worried him out of the factory, which he 
quitted with the reputation which is, beyond all 
others, fatal to a boy who has “his bread to get,” 
that he was “‘ fit to be a play actor.” In this he 
warmly acquiesced: desiring no better lot. But 
Andersen’s mother knew the theatre only in its 
barn aspect, and had her fears: so a tailor our 
John Andersen was to be. 

But a tailor is not made in two words. The 
boy was bent on Art—and after much time fooled 
and dreamed away-—and after his confirmation 
or entrance on manhood, signalized by the im- 
portant event of his being put into boots for the 
occasion,—it came out that Hans was resolved to 
go to Copenhagen: there to act his way up to 
fame and renown, and that he had already saved 
funds for his purpose, amounting to 30s. English. 
The pertinacity of Hans, the unexpected sight 
of such an amount of treasure, staggered even 
the mother; and she took the wise step of con- 
sulting a fortune-teller upon her darling’s pro- 
spects, The sibyl, true to her gipsy vocation, 
promised such splendid fortune, that the parent 
was fain to give way: andthe boy started for 
Copenhagen. 

Alas! when he arrived there after a dreary 
journey, he found out that the most fervent 
theatrical volitions do not imply a theatrical 
engagement. 
had been recommended, thought he was insane; 
the director, to whom he made his way, pro- 


tion. The rix dollars melted to one: he must 
needs enter a joiner’s service, and be again 
chased thence by the jeers and dislike of his 
fellow-workmen. But the desire of his life was 
ere long to bring its own fulfilment :— 


“As now with a heavy heart he was walking | 


through the streets crowded by his fellow-beings, yet 


A danseuse, to whose notice he | 





without the consciousness of having one friend among | 


them, it occurred to him that nobody as yet had | 
Full of this thought, he ! 


heard his fine voice. 
hastened to the house of Professor Siboni, the director 
of the Royal Conservatorium, where a large party 
was that day at dinner, among whom were Baggesen 


Weyse. He knocked at the door, which was opened 
bya very lively young housemaid, and to her he related 
yuite open-heartedly how forlorn and friendless he 


was, and how great was his desire to be engaged at | 


the theatre, which the good-natured young serving- 
woman immediately retailed again to the company, 
who became curious to see the little adventurer, as 
Baggesen called him. He was now ordered in, and 
was desired to sing before the company, and to de- 
claim scenes from Holberg. Whilst he was so doing, 
he came to a passage which brought to his remem- 
brance his own melancholy circumstances, and he 
burst into tears. The company applauded him.” 
The end was, that the excellent Weyse [see 
Ath. No. 837] made a collection for him, and 
Siboni accepted him fora pupil. And when Hans 
Christian’s voice broke, and it seemed that he 
must, perforce, relinquish the stage, his friends 
helped him ‘to keep life and soul together” for 
yet a year or two, while he was haunting the 
purlieus of the theatre, with the passion for suc- 
cess “on the boards,” which has always proved 
so engrossing to its possessor. It was only by de- 
grees that he could admit that his hope of getting a 
public hearing was desperate, and he turned back 
to his old trade of play-making : this time, how- 
ever, with a little more knowledge than in the 
days of his Gallo-German heroics for the Prince 
and Princess. One of his efforts fell into the 
hands of the Conference-Councillor Collin, who 
had become the director of the theatre. This 
worthy functionary saw that there was some- 
thing worth cherishing in the shy, almost childish 
youth; and took him by the hand. From that 
time forth, Andersen's fortunes brightened under 
the superintendence ofa steady friendship : and it 
js the point, therefore, at which to leave him, that 





we may come at once to his novel, the fruit of 
an Italian journey. 

A life’s experience could not have imbued 
the author more entirely with the spirit and 
colours of the South. Perhaps it might even 
have impaired his peculiar powers: since men 
are disinclined (save in rave and exceptional 
instances) to make a picture of the things 
familiar to them, so complete in all its details as 
the one before us. It is strange that we know 
of no descriptions of Italy equal to those which 
travellers have given us: nothing, for instance, 
of native origin so full of colour as the poems, 
in prose and verse, of Byron and Beckford, and 
Goethe and George Sand. ‘To these must An- 
dersen’s pages henceforth be added. Hardly 
is there one without a picture of rich and graphic 
beauty, and in these, rather than in the story, 
does the charm of ‘The Improvisatore’ lie, 
though it contains a beautiful exposition (may 
we not say confession?) of the Poet’s nature. 
Antonio, the hero, is a child of the people, 
nephew to a hideous cripple, and son to a gentle 
and amiable mother, who still hardly compre- 
hends the dignity, yet delicacy, of his character. 
These unfold themselves in his recollections so 
artlessly, that we never feel the tale prolix: 
still less chargeable with a sickly sentiment. 

Among the boy’s earliest pleasures was the 
notice bestowed on him by a young painter; 
and foremost among the influences which shape 


nounced him to be too thin, and wanting educa- | his character were those derived during service 


in a Capuchin church, to which he became 
chorister. But in what a framework were these 
set! Antonio's birthplace was Rome; and a 
common holiday-visit led him through scenes 
like the following, which, to northern eyes, will 
have the fascination of a Fata Morgana :— 

“Tt but very rarely happened that my mother left 
the quarter of the city in which we lived ; therefore, 
it seemed to me like a festival when she said to me, 
one afiernoon, that we would go and pay a visit toa 
friend of hers in Trastivere. I was dressed in my 
holiday suit, and the gay piece of silk which I usually 


| wore instead of a waistcoat was fastened with pins 


gant. 


| neighbouring heights. 





the poet, and the celebrated composer, Protessor | over the breast, and under my little jacket ; my 


neckerchief was tied in a great bow, and an embroi- 
dered cap was on my head. I was particularly ele- 
When, after the visit, we returned home, it 
was somewhat late, but the moon shone gloriously, 
the air was fresh and blué, and the cypresses and 
pines stood with wonderfully sharp outlines upon the 
It was one of those evenings 
which occur but once in a person’s life, which, with- 
out signalizing itself by any great life-adventure, yet 
stamps itself in its whole colouring upon the Psyche- 
wings. Since that moment, whenever my mind goes 
back to the liber, I see it ever hefore meas upon this 
evening ;—the thick yellow water lit up by the moon- 
beams, the black stone pillars of the old ruinous 
bridge, which, with strong shadow, lifted itself out of 
the stream where the great mill-wheel rushed round, 
nay, even the merry girls who skipped past with the 
tambourine and danced the saltarello. In the streets 
around Santa Maria della Rotunda, all was vet life 
and motion ; butchers and fruit-women sat before 
their tables, on which Jay their wares among garlands 
of laurel, and with lights burning in the open air. 
The fire flickered under the chesnut-pans, and the 
conversation was carried on with so much screaming 
and noise, that a stranger who did not understand a 
word might have imagined it to be some contention 
of life and death. An old friend whom my mother 
met in the fish-market kept us talking so long, that 
people were beginning to put out their lights before 
we set off again, and as my mother accompanied her 
friend to her door it had now become as silent as 
death in the street, even in the Corso; but when we 
came into the square di Trevi, where there is the 
beautiful cascade, it seemed on the contrary quite 
cheerful again. The moonlight fell exactly upon the 
old palace, where the water streams out between the 
masses of foundation-rock which seem loosely thrown 
together. Neptune’s heavy stone-mantle floated in 
the wind, as he looked out above the great waterfall, 
on each side of which blooming Tritons guided sea- 





horses. Beneath these the great basin spread itself 
out, and upon the turf around it rested a crowd of 
peasants, stretching themselves in the Moonlight, 
Large, quartered melons, from which streamed the 
red juice, lay around them. A little square-buij 
fellow, whose whole dress consisted of a shirt and 

short leather breeches, which hung loose and un- 

buttoned at the knees, sat with a guitar, and twanged 

the strings merrily. Now he sang a song, now he 
played, and all the peasants clapped their hands, 
My mother remained standing ; and I now listened 

to a song which seized upon me quite in an extra. 
ordinary way, for it was not a song like any other 
which I had heard. No! he sang to us of what we 
saw and heard, we were ourselves in the song, and 

that in verse,and with melody. He sang, ‘How 
gloriously one can sleep with a stone under the head 

and the blue heaven for a coverlet, whilst the tu 
Pifferari blow their bagpipes,’ and with that he 
pointed to the Tritons who were blowing their horns 

‘how the whole company of peasants who have shed 
the blood of the melon will drink a health to thei 
sweethearts, who now are asleep, but sce in dreams 
the dome of St. Peter's, and their beloved, who 20 
wandering about in the Papal city.’ * Yes, we yill 
crink, and that to the health of all girls whose arrow 
has not yet expanded.* Yes,’ added he, giving my 
mother a little push in the side, ‘and to mothers who 
have for their sweethearts lads on whose chins the 
black down has not yet grown!’ £ Bravo!’ said my 
mother, and all the peasants clapped their hands and 
shouted,‘ Bravo, Giacomo! bravo!’ Upon thesteps 
of the little church we discovered, in the meantime, 
an acquaintance—our Federigo, who stood with a 
pencil and sketched the whole merry moonlight 
piece. As we went home he and my mother joked 
about the brisk Improvisatore, for so I heard them 
call the peasant who sung so charmingly. ‘ Antonio, 
said Federigo to me,‘ thou, also should’st improvise; 
thou art truly, also, a little poet! Thou must lear 
to put thy pieces into verse.’ I now understood what 
a poet was; namely, one who could sing beautifully 
that which he saw and felt. That must, indced, be 
charming, thought I, and easy, if I had but a guitar, 
The first subject of my song was neither more nor less 
than the shop of the bacon-dealer over the way, 
Long ago, my fancy had already busied itself with 
the curious collection of his wares, which attracted 
in particular the eyes of strangers. Amid beautiful 
garlands of laurel hung the white buffalo-cheeses, 
like great ostrich eggs ; candles, wrapped round with 
gold paper, represented an organ ; and sausages, which 
were reared up like columns, sustained a Parmesan 
cheese, shining like yellow amber. When in an 
evening the whole was lighted up, and the red glass 
lamps burned before the image of the Madonna in 
the wall among sausages and ham, it seemed to me 
as if I looked into an entirely magical world. The 
cat upon the shop-table, and the young Capuchins, 
who always stood so long cheapening their purchases 
with the signora, came also into the poem, which I 
pondered upon so long, that I could repeat it aloud 
and perfectly to Federigo, and which, having won his 
applause, quickly spread itself over the whole house, 
nay, even to the wife of the bacon-dealer herself, 
who laughed and clapped her hands, and called it a 
wonderful poem,—a Divina Commedia di Dante !” 

What we have given, let us observe, is by no 
means a picked scene. The book is full of 
brighter ones. In the very next chapter is the 
flower-festival of Genzano, which cost the poor 
boy his mother’s life; and to that follows the 
interior of Uncle’s Peppo’s house, which, ina 
certain squalid richness of colouring (how dif- 
ferent from the hideous comforts of a northem 
beggar’s hovel!), is like a work fresh from the 
easel of Caravaggio. Then we have the life in 
the Campagna, to which free district the orphan 
boy escaped from the abode of crime. Of this, 
a glimpse must be given :— 

“The immense desert which lies around old Rome 
was now my home. The stranger from beyond the 
mountains, who, full of love for art and antiquity, 
approaches the city of the Tiber for the first time, 
sees a vast page of the world in this parched-up 


“* The arraw which the peasant women wear in their hair 
has a ball at the end if they are free ; but, if betrothed of 
married, has an expanded head,—Author’s Note. 
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desert; the isolated mounds here are all holy cyphers, 
entire chapters of the world’s history. Painters 
sketch the solitary standing arch of aruined aqueduct, 
the shepherd who sits under it with his flock figures 
on the paper; they give the golden thistle in the 
foreground, and people say that it is a beautiful pic- 
ture. With what an entirely different feeling my 
conducter and I regarded the immense plain! The 


purnt-up grass; the unhealthy summer air, which 
always brings to the dwellers of the Campagna, fevers 
and malignant sickness, were doubtless the shadow 
side of his passing observations. 


To me there wasa 
something novel in all; I rejoiced to see the beau- 
tiful mountains, which in every shade of violet-colour 
inclosed one side of the plain ; the wild buffalo, and 
the yellow Tiber,on whose shore oxen with their 
long horns went bending under the yoke, and draw- 
ing the boat against the stream. We proceeded in 
the same direction. Around us we saw only short, 
yellow grass, and tall, half-withered thistles. We 
passed a crucifix, which had been raised as a sign 
that some one had been murdered there, and near to 
it hung a portion of the murderer's body, an arm and 
afoot; this was frightful to me, and all the more so 
as it stood not far from my new home. This was 
neither more nor less than one of the old decayed 
tombs, of which so many remain here from the most 
ancient times. Most of the shepherds of the Cam- 
pagna dwell in these, because they find in them all 
that they require for shelter, nay, even for comfort. 
They excavate one of the vaults, open a few holes, 
lay ona roof of reeds, and the dwelling is ready. 
Ours stood upon a height, and consisted of two stories. 
Two Corinthian pillars at the narrow door-way bore 
witness to the antiquity of the building, as well as 
the three broad buttresses toits after-repairs. Perhaps 
it had been used in the middle ages asa fort ; a hole 
in the wall above the door served as a window; one 
half of the roof was composed of a sort of reed and 
of twigs, the other half consisted of living bushes, 
from among which the honeysuckle hung down in 
rich masses over the broken wall. ‘Sce, here we are!’ 
said Benedetto; and it was the first word he had said 
tome on the whole way.” 


The Sycorax of this dwelling is in harmony 
with her abode, as regards outward beauty, 
but wore a faithful and devout woman's heart 
under her “ragged weeds” :— 


“Domenica prepared the table and Benedetto 
blessed the food ; when we had had enough, the old 
mother took me up a ladder, through the broken 
vault in the wall, to the second story, where we all 
slept in two great niches which had once been graves. 
In the farthest was the bed which was prepared for 
me; beside it stood two posts supporting a third, 
from which swung asort of cradle, made of sail-cloth, 
for alittle child; I fancy Mariuccia’s: it was quite 
till. I laid myself down ; a stone had fallen out of 
the wall, and through the opening I could see the 
blue air without, and the dark ivy which, like a bird, 
moved itself in the wind. As I laid myself down 
there ran a thick, bright-coloured lizard over the 
wall, but Domenica consoled me by saying that the 
poor little creature was more afraid of me than I of 
it; it would do me no harm! and, after repeating 
overmean Ave Maria, she took the cradle over into 
the other niche where she and Benedetto slept. I 
made a sign of the holy cross, thought on my 
mother, on the Madonna, on my new parents, and on 
the executed robber’s blood y hand and foot which I 
had seen near the house, and these all mingled 
strangely in my dreams this first night. * * When 
the rainy season was over, the heavens showed for 
Whole months their unchangeable blue. * * The 
tun burnt hotter day by day ; its beams were like a 
sea of fire which streamed over the Campagna. The 
sagnant water infected the air; we could only go 
out in the morning and evening ; stich heat as this I 
had not known in Rome upon the airy Monte Pincio, 
although I well remembered then the hot time when 
the beggars had prayed for asmall coin, not for bread, 
but for a glass oficed water. I thought in particular 
about the delicious, green water-melons which lay 
one on another, divided in halves, and shewed the 
Purple-red flesh with the black seeds ; my lips were 
doubly parched with thinking of these! The sun 
burned perpendicularly ; my shadow seemed as if it 
would vanish under my feet. The buffaloes lay like 





dead masses upon the burnt-up grass, or, excited to 
madness, flew, with the speed of arrows, round in 
great circles. Thus my soul conceived an idea of 
the travellers’ suffering in the burning deserts of 
Africa. During two months we lay there like a 
wreck in the world’s sea. Not asingle living creature 
visited us. All business was done in the night or else 
in the early hours of morning; the unhealthy atmo- 
sphere and the scorching heat excited fever-fire in my 
blood ; not a single drop of anything cold could be 


had for refreshment; every marsh was dried up; | 





| 


improving it. The ludicrous point in his ob- 
servations is the elevated opinion he has formed 
of the education of English ladies. Here, as in 
the case of some writers in this country, who 
have praised enthusiastically the land where all 
the children, as well as all the birds, can sing— 
where men and women are the beau ideals of 
honesty and amiability, and where every town 
could afford its tithe of profound philosophers— 
"Tis distance lends enchantment to the view! 


warm, yellow water, flowed sleepily in the bed of the | But we may be assured, if there is any appear- 


Tiber; the juice of the melon was warm ; even wine, 


ance of an ironical humour in our author's 


although it lay hidden among stones and rubbish, | commendation of English ladies, it is quite un- 


tasted sour and half boiled, and not a cloud, not a 
single cloud, was to be seen on the horizon,—day and 
night always the everlasting, never-changing blue.” 
The charm and character of pictures like the 
above are sure, we think, to make themselves 


}and who can 


He has read our advertisements, 
blame his “honest German 
nature” if he has believed them? Mark the 
impression they have made on his mind :— 
One of the chief reasons of the happiness of Amc- 


intentional. 


felt: they have detained us, at all events, so | rican and English marriages is to be found in the 
long on the threshold of the story, that we may | high mental cultivation of women in the upper and 
not attempt to unfold the mysteries of poetry | middle classes of society. The mental independence 
and passion which its inner chambers (so to say) | which they acquire through an early and many- 


reveal. It must content the reader, if we briefl 


sided acquaintance with various departments of 


te!l him that Antonio falls into the hands of | s¢ience is as remarkable as the independence of cha- 


nobler, but not more affectionate patrons than 
poor Domenica; that he is sent to college; be- 
comes confidant in the love adventures of a 
comrade, and plunges into more serious heart- 
troubles of his own, the divinity being a gor- 
geous and fascinating actress. Serious, however, 


S 


| as was Antonio’s passion (the pivot on which 


| 





| yield—to aspire rather than indulge. 


his life’s fortunes turned), it still remained pure. 
A poet himself, Andersen has conceived the 
Poet’s nature nobly, as one the gifts whereof 
should encourage their owner to resist, not to 
How far 
the spirituality with which he has invested the 
character be human—above all, how far Italian 
—we will not pretend to decide. But it gives 
the tale a charm, and a health and a beauty; 
without impairing, in the slightest degree, the 
glow, the fervour, and the music of its scenes. 
We can but further add, that there is a fine 
discrimination of touch, which other rhapsodists 
about Italy, less intimately penetrated with its 
spirit than our author, have failed to acquire. 
The melancholy solemnity of Rome is admirably 
distinguished from the fascinating voluptuous- 
ness of Naples and the fantastic romance of 
Venice. In short, it is long since we have met 
with a novel which has so pleased us; and 
though something of the spell may lie in indi- 
vidual sympathies, we still expect that ‘The 
Improvisatore’ will speak with welcome music 
alike to travelled and untravelled—to the former 
recalling delicious visions, to the latter con- 


juring up phantoms almost vivid enough to 


stand in the stead of recollections. We are by 
no means sure that we here take our last leave of 


the book. 





On the Social Position and Mental Cultivation 
of Women—([ Ueber die gesellige, §c.] By 
Dr. Vehse. Dresden, Walther; London, Nutt. 

We have known Dr. Vehse as the writer of a 

work on universal history, which had a good 

purpose—that of developing the progress of true 
social culture, instead of the series of merely 
political events which is generally dignified with 
the name of history. ‘The work, however, to 
which we allude was not remarkable for re- 
search. ‘The present publication is only in the 
shape of a pamphlet; but a “ tract” truly “ for 
the times” ranks higher in our estimation than 

a heavy volume on obsolete matters, and so we 

shall bestow a short notice upon it, though we 

might, if we chose, show it up in a ludicrous 
point of view; for very good things are, some- 
times, easily laughed at. 

Dr. Vehse’s pamphlet contains two lectures 
on the present defective state of female educa- 


tion in his own country, and the best means of | trast to the old dry school-world which she 


| 


| 
| 





| 


racter which they gain by a free communication 
with general society. The multiplicity of studies 
pursued in the American and English academies for 
young ladies, of from five to eighteen years of age, 
is extraordinary. Reading, writing, orthography, 
arithmetic, philology, geography, history, mathema- 
tics, astronomy, physical science, chemistry, botany, 
mineralogy, geology, zoology, physiology, are studied 
in these schools, with the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and German languages, and drawing, painting, and 
dancing. (!) In the great American boarding-school 
at Albany, the young ladies study Latin and Greek, 
and even the more difficult branches of the higher 
mathematics. The amount of these studies, and 
especially of those in which there seems to be little 
interest for the feminine mind, is surprising ; and we 
need not wonder at the appearance of so many learned 
ladies, so called “ blue-belles” [quere, blue stock- 
ings?| in England. Certainly, in no country are 
the ladies such extensive readers as in England and 
America: not only the journals of light literature, 
but the more scientific reviews are considered ne- 
cessary for their mental nourishment. By this 
sameness of studies the intellectual horizon of the 
wife is co-extensive with that of the husband. They 
converse together, with equal interest, on the same 
subjects ; and such a cultivation, doubtless, contri- 
butes not a little to the celebrated solidity of the 
marriage-bond in England. 

Of such high praise we must expect some 
trifling qualification, and here it is :— 

Marriage in England and America has more the 
form of a civil contract than with us. You do not 
find there the perfect happiness of good couples in 
Germany, nor the lively courtesy of the French. 
The contract is entered upon with sober and tem- 
perate expectations, and the union is sustained in 
something, more or less, of a monotonous and tedious 
way ; but, on this very ground, we may affirm that 
there are fewer unhappy unions in England and 
America than in other countries. 

How this “‘ monotonous and tedious” cha- 
racter of English matrimony can coincide with 
the preceding picture of intellectual communion, 
sustained by lively comments on the “ reviews” 
and colloquies on all the sciences studied at 
Albany, we leave the learned Dr. Vehse to ex- 
plain. We should suspect that something like 
what he styles a lifeless ‘‘ mosaic-work” might 
be found in the educational institutions which 
he holds forth as models. In his complaints 
respecting the mode of instruction pursued in 
German ladies’ schools, he says,— 

The pupil learns many things ; but they are iso- 
lated observations, like mosaic-work, without a living 
and interesting connexion. The consequence is, they 
have no deep hold in the mind ; but are soon for- 
gotten when the pupil escapes from schoo]. A new 
world now opens before her view —the world of 
amusements, society, balls, concerts, and theatres. 
How advantageously this new world appears in con- 
has just 
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forsaken! I call it the “dry school-world ;” for the 
dry method of study is one of the chief causes of so 
many failures in education. How can we suppose 
that lively and cheerful youth can be attracted and 
interested by the stiff, pedantic exercises of mere 
memory which never awaken the feelings or the 
imagination ! 

To remedy the defects of early education in 
some, and to sustain and strengthen intellectual 
interests and pleasures in others, the writer 
proposes the establishment of societies, or free, 
social ‘‘ academies.” He is aware of the objec- 


tions that may arise against the very name of | 


such institutions, and seeks to avoid them ina 
very amiable and gallant style. He says,— 


The whole institution must be founded upon the | 
most perfect freedom: the members must be allowed | 


to come and go, to speak and keep silence exactly at 
their pleasure—there must not be the most remote 
trace of anything school-like in our academy. 

It must be as free and discursive as that of 
Plato we suppose; but the old “ argumentum ad 
hominem,” (ad virum, more strictly) the dread 
of a neglected cuisine, is yet to be disposed of ; 
and thus the Doctor addresses himself to the 
task :— 

Let it not be urged against my design that a higher 
cultivation of mind would be unfavourable to do- 
mestic happiness. On the contrary, I am firmly 
convinced that nothing can contribute so much to 
confirm domestic happiness as a superior education 
of women. I come now to the main feature in my 
design, upon which I remarked in my introduction, 


I there said that it was not our object to make learned | 


ladies; but rather to assist the developement of a 
truly feminine and (at the same time) intelligent 
character, and to supply the sentiments with proper 
objects of interest. The true sphere of the woman, 
I affirm, is the domestic sphere ; and where is intel- 
ligent cultivation more necessary than here? A 
true education will elevate rather than degrade the 
sphere of domestic economy. 

Then the Doctor proceeds, earnestly and well, 
to contend for that tone of education which 
teaches to realize high principles in lowly, every- 
day practice, combines the good qualities of the 
sisters at Bethany, and 

“With the lofty consecrates the low.” 

The style of education which would withdraw 
female interest from the engagements of domestic 
economy would be an evil; and I declare most de- 
finitely I would have nothing to do in recommending 
such a scheme. On the other hand, I affirm that a 
true cultivation of the intellect will make household 
interests shine in a superior light. The well-edu- 
cated female will see, that when the affairs of her 
household are regulated by a free, orderly activity of 
mind, they provide a source of enjoyment rather 
than annoyance. The true relation between intel- 
leetual and physical activity is the secret of a healthy 
and happy life. 

Having overcome this formidable opposition 
of the ménage to the academy, the lecturer pro- 
ceeds to consider the mode of upholding such 
an institution :— 

To support this society of ladies, there must be an 
active concurrence on the part of the gentlemen, 
The courage and independence with which the wo- 
men of England and America form their associations, 
without any assistance from gentlemen, is unknown 
in Germany. We have yet to produce this inde- 
pendence of character. 

We have next some intimations of the course 
of studies to be pursued; but without any 
‘*school-like’’ discipline or constraint :— 

The studies will include universal history, Ger- 
man history, the history of literature and art, geo- 
graphy and ethnography, popular philosophy, my- 
thology, esthetics, ethics, and natural history. One 
hour’s study per diem will call for no extreme 
exertion on the part of the ladies. The reigning 
tone of the institution must be free and cheerful, yet 
at the same time earnest and serious. The Latin 


proverb, * Res severa verum est gaudium,’”’ (an earnest | 


matter gives true pleasure) must be our motto, Our 
institution must be equi-distant from stiff pedantry 











and trifling superficiality. The studies of the academy 
must be attended with a true, supericr, and ever- 
increasing delight. In these days, we hear many 
complaints of the love of dissipating amusements 
increasing in colossal proportion; but all such com- 
plaints are Vain, unless we provide a substitute in 
pursuits of a higher, purer, and more enduring in- 
terest. 

Should Dr. Vehse succeed in his attempt to 
improve the society of Dresden by an institution 
of this character, no doubt the result will be 
made public. 








Imagination and Fancy; or Selections from the 
English Poets, §c., and an Essay in answer 
to the Question “ Whatis Poetry?” By Leigh 
Hunt. Smith, Elder & Co. 

In a certain and valuable sense, it is a favourable 

testimonial to this book, to say, that no one ac- 

quainted with its author's writings could dip into 
its pages, if they were anonymous, without at 
once assigning them to their proper source. 

This praise implies, in any book of which it can 

be predicated, character, and perhaps origina- 

lity—in the present case it means both; but 
it does unfortunately include, here, a great many 
particulars, which, as they are blemishes of 
the immediate style, detract by so much from 
the prima facie merit which we’ attribute to the 
possession of a styleitself. Gratuitous assump- 
tions and unrestrained conceits, fanciful con- 
structions, obscurities of meaning (or of ex- 
pression), and illogical arrang: ment, frequent 
affectations, looseness of illu.tr: tion—and alto- 
gether a manner rambling, familiar and chatty, 
while some of them are faults generally charge- 
able upon Mr. Hunt’s writings, are all deformi- 
ties in a volume having the reach and purport 
of the present. To the occasional essay which 
befits the magazine, the discursive manner, 
that expatiates amid pleasantries and turns just 
where it is tempted, is not unsuited, and the in- 
conclusive argument is not an offence :—and 
Mr. Hunt's long connexion with periodical 


literature has established, generally, a sort of | 


free-and-easy, gossiping style of communication 
between him and his reader, which has a grace 
of its own—though it has betrayed him into 
many affectations, and nourished a too con- 
spicuous feeling of infallibility. But, say what 
Mr. Hunt's Preface may of the merely familiar 
and companionable character of the volume 
before us, that lighter method, with its tone 
dictatorial and inconsequential reasoning, are 
not the proper characteristics of a serious and 
lengthened Essay, the high profession of whose 
text it is to solve the abstract question ‘* What 
is Poetry ?”—and teach the reader how, prac- 
tically, to distil the poetical essence (see Preface) 
from its greatest examples. 

In the present volume however, as in most 
of the writings of Mr. Hunt, there are many 
things that are pleasant, and some that are 
admirable. Granting that his general mean- 
ings are less clear to the reader than probably 
they may seem to himself, and that his argu- 
ment is involved—and occasionally, so far as 
we can judge, not quite true to itself—the 
book, admitted to judgment in a less pretend- 


| ing character, and tried by a rule less severe, 


has some poetical fancies that were worth re- 
cording, and many critical truths that deserve 
repeating. The avowed object of the work is 
threefold :—to present the public with some of 
the finest passages (according to our author's 
selection) in English poetry, ‘‘ commented and 
marked with Italics on a principle of co-perusal, 
as though the editor were reading them in the 
company” of his readers ;—“ to furnish such an 
account, in an Essay, of the nature and require- 
ments of poetry, as may enable readers in 
general to give an answer on those points to 





themselves and others ;—and to show, throughout 
the greater part of the volume, what sort of 
poetry is to be considered as poetry of the mog 
poetical kind, or such as exhibits the imagination 
and fancy in a state of predominance undis. 
puted by interests of another sort.” The third 
of these objects, as our author states them, is 
pendent or corollary of the second, and a mere 
repetition or varying expression of the sum of 
the second and first. The first is the peculiarity 
in which the book originated,—and includes 
some pleasant critical notices of the author 
from whom the selections are made. This part 
of the plan, so far as its marking feature is con. 
cerned, we have, of course, only to take as we 
find it. The design does not properly offer 
itself to criticism. It supplies a want under. 
stood between Mr. Hunt and his readers ; and 
‘“was suggested by the approbation which 
some of these bestowed”’ on similar extracts so 
commented and marked in the pages of a periodi- 
cal. ‘‘The editor has often wished for such a 
book himself; and as nobody will make it for 
him, he has made it for others.”” The volume, 
then, offers itself for judgment, wpon this plan, 
—not submitting the plan itself for judgment, 
If the author should desire to have our opinion 
on it, we might say, that we think it better 
adapted to an occasional discursus, like those in 
which it originated, than to a formal and signifi. 
cant essay like this. In the present volume, 
while it is a deformity to the eye, it has the air 
of an affectation ;—neither of which, however, 
should be considered sound objections, if there 
be no better. But the enlarged application of 
his method,—which takes it out of the privilege 
of the accidental, and gives it a more deliberate 
and judicial character,—itself creates and ex- 
hibits, we think, the objections which the period- 
ical reader had not to note. Some of these the 
author has, himself, foreseen. It is scarcely to 
be hoped that his readers will be uniform in their 
agreement with the “ preferences of particular 
lines or passages, intimated by the Italics”; 
still less so, perhaps, in the case of a marker 
like Mr. Hunt than of another—that writer being 
apt to find occasional meanings or beauties 
which readers in general had overlooked, and 
which some are disposed to question when found 
for them. There are passages, too, selected by 
the author, wherein he must either mark all, or 
nearly all, the lines—in which case there is no 
marking at all, and Romans would have ex- 
pressed the beauty for which the extract is 
made as well as Italics,—or, marking some only, 
leave others, equally deserving, to the literal sign 
of the comparative commonplace—thus strongly 
exposing the arbitrary character of his own 
plan, and of a certainty raising dissentients.— 
And, speaking of its arbitrary character, we may 
observe here, incidentally, that this applies as a 
defect to every part and purpose of the volume, 
as wellas to these markings ; creating a portion of 
that indistinctness and confusion in the author's 
main poetical argument to which we have already 
adverted,—and giving also to his selection of 
authors an appearance of unfair exclusion, and 
to his examples a look of wilfulness, which are 
themselves injurious to the critical authority of 
his book.—But, to return to the markings, we 
waive, as less important, the objection arising 
from the sort of duéacraXoc air which they confer 
on the volume; and take the author’s own state- 
ment and appeal, as supplying the rule very 
fairly applicable to this portion of his work.— 
‘“‘ The editor, at any rate, begs to be considered 
as having marked the passages in no spirit of 
dictation to any one, much less of disparagement 
to all the admirable passages not marked. If he 
assumed anything at all (beyond what is implied 
in the fact of imparting experience), it was the 
probable mutual pleasure of the reader, his com 
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jon ; just as, in reading out loud, one in- 
stinctively increases ones emphasis here and 
there, and implies a certain accordance of enjoy- 
ment on the part of the hearers. In short, all 
tic readers are expected to have a more than 
ordinary portion of sympathy,—especially with 
those who take pains to please them; and the 
editor desires no larger amount of it than he 
gratefully gives to any friend whois good enough 
to read out similar passages to himself.""—We 
come, then, to the more important portion of 
the author’s volume,—his Essay; and here he 
must have the opportunity of expressing himself. 
Of all the branches of that ancient and unex- 
hausted inquiry, “* What is Truth ?” there are few 
which have been more frequently and unsatis- 
factorily discussed than the question, ‘‘ What is 
Poetry?” Notthat the difficulty consists in saying 
either what things are, or what things are not, 
etical; butin that love of definition which insists 
upon a formula that shall include all the former, | 
excluding all the latter. The quarrel is not 
properly a quarrel of the poets, but of the me- 
taphysicians — the argument never suggested 
itself in dream-land—only in the schools. The 
poet himself is puzzled the moment he would 
measure his own transcendental art by the rule 
of the logicians. ‘The failure of all definitions, 
from Bacon upward and downward, only proves 
the universality of the thing to be defined. No 
rule is large enough to hold it—no fetter strong 
enough to bind it. It has reaches beyond the 
ken, not of philosophy, but of the philosopher. 
Each new expansion of the logical medium 
through which it is to be surveyed, like the suc- 
cessive enlargements of the telescope, but shows 
the widened field of definition overflowing with 
its starry meanings,—and suggests a boundless 
firmament of its own, beyond, which the instru- 
ments of the earth shall never measure. Escap- 
ing over the limit of every circle by which it has 
been sought to circumscribe it, it proves—like 
the sensible horizon, that, seeming to shut in the 
world, recedes at every forward step we take— 
that all lines are fanciful and unreal within 
which the vision of the sophist seeks to contain 
it. Its sun, like the sun of the world, for those 
who can follow it, sets nowhere, “ neither’ doth 
“its moon go down.” It has many another lan- 
guage than the critic understands,—and many 
an office besides that of “‘ subduing the shows of 
things to the desires of the mind.” 
Mr. Hunt has attempted a new definition of | 
poetry—if definition that can be called which | 
turns into a dissertation. It is meant, no doubt, | 
to be the former—of which it takes the shape; | 
but the author has shown his sense of the com- 
“ang wearer of the thing to be defined, by the 
arge foundations which he has laid for the 
definition. The terms of a proposition must be 
pretty wide, which require to be explained and 
enforced in seventy pages of letter-press. If we 
may judge by the author’s manner, he has felt 
the difficulty of making these foundations large 
enough, even for his own theory; and, in this 
difficulty, has neither, to our apprehension, made 
his definition very clear, nor, so far as we under- 
stand him, kept within its limits when drawn. 
With the latter fact we do not, of course, 
quarrel—save as illogical where the author 
makes a display of logic. According to us, the 
fault is in defining at all; and every overstepping 
of the definition is an escape into truth, and a 
ev to our position. But, for the definition 
itself :-— 








“Poetry, strictly and artistically so called, that is 
to say, considered not merely as poetic feeling, which 
18 more or less shared by all the world, but as the 
operation of that feeling, such as-we see it in the 
poet's book, is the utterance of a passion for truth, 
beauty, and power, embodying and illustrating its 





conceptions by imagination and fancy, and modu- 


lating its language on the principle of variety in uni- 
formity. Its means are whatever the universe con- 
tains ; and its ends, pleasure and exaltation. Poetry 
stands between nature and convention, keeping alive 
among us the enjoyment of the external and the 
spiritual world: it has constituted the most enduriag 
fame of nations; and, next to Love and Beauty, 
which are its parents, is the greatest proof to man 
of the pleasure to be found in all things, and of the 
probable riches of infinitude.” 


This is tolerably comprehensive, as well as 
precise—yet it is further explained through 
many pages; and after all, the definition thus 
elaborately wrought out, the author keeps, from 
time to time, amending,—as if he suspected holes 
in it, through which he feared that a part of the 
truth might escape him :—but we must pass on 
to some of the many clever things which the 
volume contains. 

Amongst the illustrators of poetical impression 
enumerated by Mr. Hunt, are Imagination and 
Fancy—respecting which, and their differences, 
Mr. Hunt has many ingenious things to say :— 

“ There are ditterent kinds and degrees of imagi- 
nation, some of them necessary to the formation of 
every true poet, and all of them possessed by the 
greatest. Perhaps they may be enumerated as fol- 
lows:—First, that which presents to the mind any 
object or circumstance in every-day life ; as when we 
imagine a man holding a sword, or looking out of a 
window ;—Second, that which presents real, but not 
every-day, circumstances ; as King Alfred tending 
the loaves, or Sir Philip Sydney giving up the water 
to the dying soldier ;—Third, that which combines 
character and events directly imitated from real lite, 
with imitative realities of its own invention ; as the 
probable parts of the histories of Priam and Macbeth, 
or what may be called natural fiction as distinguished 
from supernatural ;—Fourth, that which conjures up 
things and events not to be found in nature; as 
Homer’s gods, and Shakspeare’s witches, enchanted 
horses and spears, Ariosto’s hippogriff, &c. ;—Fifth, 
that which, in order to illustrate or aggravate one 
image, introduces another; sometimes in simile, as 
when Homer compares Apollo descending in his 
wrath at noon-day to the coming of night-time : some- 
times in metaphor, or simile comprised in a word, as 
in Milton's ‘ motes that people the sunbeams; some- 
times in concentrating into a word the main history 
of any person or thing, past or even future, as in the 
‘starry Galileo’ of Byron, and that ghastly foregone 
conclusion of the epithet ‘ murdered’ applied to the 
yet living victim in Keats’s story from Boccaccio,— 

So the two brothers and their murder’d man 
Rode towards fair Florence ;— 

sometimesin the attribution ofa certain representative 
quality, which makes one circumstance stand for 
others; as in Milton’s grey-fly winding its ‘sultry 
horn,’ which epithet contains the heat of a summer’s 
day ;—Sixth, that which reverses this process, and 
makes a variety of circumstances take colour from 
one, like nature seen with jaundiced or glad eyes, or 
under the influence of storm or sunshine ; as when, 
in Lycidas, or the Greek pastoral poets, the flowers 
and the flocks are made to sympathise with a man’s 
death; or, in the Italian poet, the river flowing by 
the sleeping Angelica seems talking of love— 

Parea che I’ erba le fioffsse intorno, 

E & amor ragionasse quella viva !— 

Orlando Innamorato, Canto ini. 

or in the voluptuous homage paid to the sleeping 
Imogen by the very light in the chamber and 
the reaction of her own beauty upon itself; or 
in the ‘ witch element’ of the tragedy of Macheth and 
the May-day night of Faust ;—Seventh, and last, that 
which, by a single expression, apparently of the 
vaguest kind, not only meets but surpasses in its 
effect the extremest force of the most particular de- 
scription ; as in that exquisite passage of Coleridge's 
Christabel, where the unsuspecting object of the 
witch’s malignity is bidden to go to bed: — 

Quoth Christabel, So let it be! 

And as the lady bade, did she. 

Her gentle limbs did she undress, 

And lay down in her loveliness ;— 
a perfect verse surely, both for feeling and music. 
The very smoothness and gentleness of the limbs is 
in the series of the letter /’s,” 





Of some of these varieties of imagination, the 
author supplies various instances :—but his 
meaning is also pleasantly illustrated in some 
examples of the anti-imaginative :— 

“The reverse of imagination is exhibited in pure 
absence of ideas, in commonplaces, and, above all, 
in conventional metaphor, or such images and their 
phraseology as have become the common property of 
discourse and writing. Addison's Cato is full of them. 

Passion unpitied and successless love 

Plant daggers in my breast. 

I have sounded my Numidians, man by man, 

And find them ripe for a revolt. 

The virtuous Marcia towers above her sex. 
Of the same kind is his ‘courting the yoke’-—‘ dis- 
tracting my very heart‘—*‘ calling up all’ one’s ‘ father* 
in one’ssoul—working every nerve"—‘copyinga bright 
example; in short, the whole play, relieved now and 
then with a smart sentence or turn of words. The 
following is a pregnant example of plagiarism and 
weak writing. It is from another tragedy of Addison's 
time,—the Mariamne of Fenton :— 

Mariamne, with superior charms, | 

Triumphs o'er reason: in her looks she bear's 

A paradise of ever-blooming sweets : 

Fair as the first idea beauty prints 

In the young lover's soul; a winning grace 

Guides every gesture, and obsequious love 

Attends on all her steps. 
‘Triumphing o’er reason’ is an old acquaintance of 
every body's. ‘ Paradise in her look’ is from the 
Italian poets, through Dryden. ‘Fair as the first 
idea,” &c. is from Milton, spoilt;— winning grace’ 
and ‘steps’ from Milton and Tibullus, both spoilt. 
Whenever beauties are stolen by such a writer, they 
are sure to be spoilt; just as when a great writer 
borrows, he improves.” 

Of Fancy, he thus speaks :— 

“She is a younger sister of Imagination, without 
the other’s weight of thought and feeling. Imagina- 
tion indeed, purely so called, is all feeling ; the feel- 
ing of the subtlest and most affecting analogies; the 
perception of sympathies in the natures of things or 
in their popular attributes, Fancy is a sporting with 
their resemblance, real or supposed, and with airy 
and fantastical creations. 

—Rouse vourself; and the weak wanton Cupid 

Shall from your neck unloose his amorous fold, 
And. like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 
Be shook to air. 
Troilus and Cressida, Act iii. se. 3. 
That is imagination;—the strong mind sympathizing 
with the strong beast, and the weak love identified 
with the weak dew-drop. 
Oh!—and I forsooth 
In love! I that have been love’s whip! 
A very beadle to a humorous sigh !— 
A domineering pedant o'er the boy,— 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy, 
This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid, 
Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms, 
The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, &e. 
Love's Labour's Lost, Act tii. se. 1. 
That is fancy ;—a combination of images not in their 
nature connected, or brought together by the feeling, 
but by the will and pleasure; and having just enough 
hold of analogy to betray it into the hands of its 
smniling subjector. 
Silent icicles 
Quietly shining to the quiet moon. 
Coleridge’s Frost at Midnight. 
That, again, is imagination;—analogical sympathy ; 
and exquisite of its kind it is. 

** You are now sailed into the north af my lady's opinion ; 
where you will hang like an icicle on a Dutchman's beard, un- 
less you do redeem it by some laudable attempt.” 

Twelfth Night, Act iii. se. 2. 
And that is fancy ;—one image capriciously suggested 
by another, and but half connected with the subject 
of discourse; nay, half opposed to it; for in the 
gaiety of the speaker's animal spirits, the ‘ Dutch- 
man’s beard’ is made to represent the lady! *_ * 
One of the teachers of Imagination is Melanchdly; 
and like Melancholy, as Albert Durer has painted 
hes, she looks out among the stars, and is busied 
with spiritual affinities and the mysteries of the 
universe. Fancy turns her sister's wizard instruments 
into toys. She takes a telescope in her hand, and 
puts a mimic star on her forehead, and sallies forth 
as an emblem of astronomy. Her tendency is to the 
child-like and sportive. She chases butterflies, while 
her sister takes flight with angels. She is the genius 
of fairies, of gallantries, of fashions; of whatever is 
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quaint and light, showy and capricious ; of the 
poetical part of wit. She adds wings and feelings to 
the images of wit; and delights as much to people 
nature with smiling ideal sympathies, as wit does to 
bring antipathies together, and make them strike 
light on absurdity. Fancy, however, is not incapable 
of sympathy with Imagination. She is often found 
in her company; always, in the case of the greatest 
poets; often in that of less, though with them she is 
the greater favourite. Spenser has great imagination 
and fancy too, but more of the latter; Milton both 
also, the very greatest, but with imagination predo- 
minant ; Chaucer, the strongest imagination of real 
life, beyond any writers but Ilomer, Dante, and 
Shakspeare, and in comic painting inferior to none; 
Pope has hardly any imagination, but he has a great 
deal of fancy ; Coleridge little fancy, but imagination 
exquisite. Shakspeare alone, of all poets that ever 
lived, enjoyed the regard of both in equal perfection.” 

On the subject of Versification—on which 
some unorthodox doctrines have been maintained 
—we are very glad to have an authority so com- 
petent, and an advocate so strong, as Mr. Hunt, in 
defence of such views as we have only waited a 
fitting opportunity for putting forward ourselves: 
—but we defer entering on this subject for the 
present. 





The Letters and Dispatches of John Churchill, 
jirst Duke of Marlborough, from 1702 to 1712. 
Edited by the Right Honourable Sir George 
Murray, G.C.B., &e. 5 vols. 

(Second Notice.) 
Marlborough’s indignation at the selfishness 
which prevented him from reaping the fruits of 
the victory at Blenheim was soon aggravated by 
his being compelled to abandon the advantages 
which might have been derived from a less bril- 
liant, but not a less important exploit. On the 
18th of July, 1705, he forced the French lines 
at Tirlemont, and defeated a large body of troops 
which came up for their defence. He intended 
to have followed up this blow by attacking the 

French in their intrenched camp at Parke; but 

the field-deputies appointed by the States refused 

to allow the Dutch troops to join in the attack. 

Marlborough’s remonstrance against this inter- 

ference, addressed to the celebrated Heinsius, 

then Grand Pensionary of Holland, is one of 
the most remarkable documents in this cdllec- 
tion :— 

** Meldert, 2nd August, 1705. 

“ Sir,—I am very uneasy in my own mind to see 
how everything here is like to go, notwithstanding 
the superiority and goodness of our troops, which 
ought to make us not doubt of success. However it 
is certain, that if affairs continue on the same footing 
they now are, it will be impossible to attempt any- 
thing considerable with success or advantage, since 
councils of war must be called on every occasion, 
which entirely destroys the secrecy and dispatch upon 
which all great undertakings depend; and has un- 
avoidably another very unhappy effect, for the private 
animosities between so many persons as have to be 
assembled being so great, and their inclinations and 
interests so different, as always to make one party 
oppose what the other advises, they consequently 
never agree. Ido not say this because I have the 
honour of being at the head of the army, but it is 
absolutely necessary that such power be lodged with 
the general as may enable him to act as he thinks 
proper, according to the best of his judgment, with- 
out being obliged ever to communicate what he 
intends further than he thinks convenient. The 
success ‘of the last campaign, with the blessing of 
God, was owing to that power which I wish you would 
now give, for the good of the public, and that of 
the States in particular. And if you think anybody 
can execute it better than myself, I shall be willing 
to stay in any of the towns here, having a very good 
pretext, for I really am sick. I know this isa very nice 
point, but it is of the last importance, for without it 
no general can act offensively to advantage, or dis- 
charge with honour the trust that to the world seems 
to be reposed in him. Lieutenant-General Hompesch 
will acquaint you with what I would undertake if I 
can be enabled to do it, and if I succeeded, you will 


agree, I am sure, that it would quickly bring the war 
to a good end. On the other hand, if you leave the 
government of the army as it now is, to a council of 
war, the best end you can expect of this campaign 
will be the levelling of the Lines and the taking of 
Leau. But if the French be allowed so much time 
to strengthen their army by detachments as they 
may have, I would be glad you would consider, if 
that might not encourage them to endeavour the 
hindering you from doing anything. If I were not 
at the head of the army, I could say a great deal 
more on this subject, for I think the good or bad 
success of this campaign depends upon what resolu- 
tion you shall now take; whatever it be, you ought 
to lose no time.” 

On the 19th of August, a favourable oppor- 
tunity of attacking the French was again offered, 
and again lost by the interposition of the depu- 
ties. Marlborough again remonstrated with the 
States General, in terms of equal firmness and 
moderation :-— 

Camp at Basse Wavre, August 19th, 1705. 

High Mightinesses,—According to the communi- 
cation I had the honour of making to you on the 
13th, the army was put in motion on Saturday last. 
We encamped that day at Corbaix and St. Martin ; 
the next day at Genappe, and on Monday we reached 
Frischemont. Yesterday we were on our march 
before break of day, and, after having passed several 
defiles, gained the open country. We found the 
enemy, as we expected, between Over-Yssche and 
Neer-Yssche, with the little rivulet of the Yssche 
in their front. About noon, or a little after, our 
whole army was drawn out in order of battle; and 
having visited, with M. Auverquerque, the four posts 
that I designed to attack, I flattered myself, consi- 
dering the excellence and superiority of our troops, 
that I should have to congratulate you on a glorious 
victory. But when nothing remained but to com- 
mence the attack, it was not deemed advisable to 
push the affair farther. I am sure that the deputies 
of your High Mightinesses will inform you of the 
reasons that have been alleged on both sides, and 
that they will, at the same time, do justice to M. 
Auverquerque, by informing you that he entirely 
coincided in my opinion, that the opportunity was 
too favourable to be lost; nevertheless I have sub- 
mitted, but with very sincere regret. 

In consequence of this interposition, nothing 
of importance was effected during the rest of 
the campaign. It is honourable to Marlborough 
that he exerted himself to procure employment 
in the allied armies for those Irish gentlemen 
whom the penal laws had driven into the service 
of France. Louis XIV. never forgave the Irish 
for surrendering Limerick, though his own delay 
in sending the succour he had promised was the 
chief cause of the capitulation; and he never 
remonstrated against the violation of the Treaty 
of Limerick by the English government, though 
urged to do soat the conferences of Ryswick and 
Utrecht. The Sieur Macarty recommended by 
Marlborough to the Elector Palatine in the sub- 
joined letter was one who had brought himself 
into great danger by remonstrating against the 
ingratitude with which his countrymen were 
treated by the French; at a later period of his 
life, George IT. endeavoured to restore him to 
his country and his estate, but the beneficence 
of the sovereign was defeated by the bigotry of 
the Irish parliament. 

To the Count N. Weylbourg. 
Camp at Aerschot, September 26th, 1705. 

My Lord,—The Sieur Macarty, an Irish officer, 
who will have the honour of presenting you this 
letter, having quitted the service of the enemy, and 
being incapacitated from serving with our troops by 
reason of his religion, and being further represented 
to me as a gentleman of singular merit, I have taken, 
some time since, the liberty of recommending him 
to his Highness the Elector Palatine; and as he 
wishes to have some powerful support with his High- 
ness, I beg of you to grant him your protection, and 
to second the request I have ventured to make, that 
an officer of noble birth, having the best dispositions 





towards the common cause, and personally devoted 


| to his Serene Highness, should not want the means 





of subsistence. I will esteem any kindness you shoy 
him on this occasion as a new mark of the friend. 
ship with which you have honoured me, and ghalj 
always be ready to render you the same, 

During the winter of 1705, Marlborough mage 
a tour to the courts of Vienna, Berlin, Hanover 
and the Hague, for the purpose of concertins 
measures for a more efficient campaign in the 
ensuing year. Little interest would now be felt 
in the history of the various intrigues and diplo- 
matic artifices which beset him in his intercourse 
with the allied sovereigns. 

Marlborough’s intention was to open the cam. 
paign of 1706 in Italy, where the Duke of Savoy 
was hard pressed by the French, and the Im. 
perial cause almost on the brink of ruin. His 
— were frustrated by his “ evil genius,” the 

rince of Baden, who so mismanaged matters 
on the Upper Rhine, that the fruits of the victory 
at Blenheim were almost lost ; and the States of 
Holland too frightened to allow their troops to 
engage in any distant expedition. At this time 
Marlborough gave a proof of his tolerant prin. 
ciples, such as few other leaders of the Revolu- 
tion would have displayed. The letter is brief, 
but the feeling it manifests was sincere :— 

“ To Mr. R. Graham, Provincial of the English 

Dominicans at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
** Camp at Tongres, 18th May, 1706. 

“Sir,—I have received your letter of the lth 
instant, and send you herewith the sauvegarde you 
desire for the English convent of Bornhem, asa 
mark of the regard I shall be always glad to show 
not only to my countrymen, but in a particular 
manner to all such others for whose unfortunate 
circumstances the piety of well-disposed persons may 
have designed quiet and peaceable retirements. 

“T am, yours &c., M.” 

Marlborough’s anxiety for a battle would, in 
all probability, have been again frustrated by 
the States deputies, had not the French taken the 
initiative, and advanced to meet the allies. The 
result was the battle of Ramillies, an account 
of which Marlborough hasted to transmit to the 
Duke of Savoy, in order to give him some com- 
fort for his misfortunes in Italy :— 

Camp of Louvain, May 25, 1706. 

Sir,—Your Highness may have learned before 
this arrives that the enemy having assembled all his 
forces in the Low Countries, and passed the Dyle, 
were advanced to the ground between the two Gheets, 
near Leaa, for the purpose of attacking us. On 
Thursday we cecamped from Tongres, and came to 
Borchloen, where we seated the next day on account 
of the bad weather, and to give time to the Danish 
troops, who were still in the rear, to come up. On 
Saturday we came to Corswaren, and on Sunday we 
continued our march at three in the morning to gain 
the opening between Mehaigne and the great Gheet. 
We soon learned that the enemy was likewise on the 
march ; but according to the report of the general 
officers whom we have prisoners, their design was not 
to fight before Monday, believing that we would not 
hazard an attack. The armies being in sight of each 
other before noon, it was resolved on both sides to 
draw out in order of battle, and to prepare the bat- 
teries, which opened fire a little after noon. At two 
o'clock we assaulted the village of Ramillies, whieh 
supported the right of their infantry, and where they 
had their chief battery, with a large force. The battle 
grew hot, and was maintained for some time with 
great fury, but at last the enemy was obliged to give 
way. There we took their cannon and several pr- 
soners, and having continued the fight with the same 
vigour, both horse and foot, to four or five o'clock, 
when the enemy began to retreat, we pressed on the 
pursuit, harassing their retreat, to a very late hour of 
the night. Thus, Divine Providence has given us & 
complete victory. We have taken about fifty pieces 
of cannon, their pontoons, and at least four thousand 
prisoners. We only halted for two hours during the 
night, and resumed our march in order to approa! 
the Dyle, the passage of which we intended to have 
forced this morning. But the enemy spared us the 
trouble, having retreated last night upon Brussels; 
so that we have entered Louvain, and all our army 
has passed the river without any opposition. The 
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ye destroyed their magazines in the city, 
oy ahr the Spaniards are entire. By this your 
Highness can easily judge of the loss and conster- 
nation of the enemy. We are preparing to march 
to-morrow to Brussels, to profit by the occasion, 
forcing them either to fight again or retire farther. 
Nothing could excuse my thus fatiguing the troops 
after so severe an action, but the necessity of driving 
the French to extremities before they can be re- 


inforeed by Marshal de Marsen, which might happen 
in four or five days. After having congratulated your 


Highness on this glorious success, I may be permitted 
to add the good news, that we are on the point of 
concluding a treaty with the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel for the march of 10,400 of his troops in the 
ay of England and the States, for service in Ttaly, 
to reinforce the army of your Highness. These 
troops have already advanced as far as Mayence, 
and [assure you that they are brave fellows, on whom 
you can implicitly rely. I am too tired to say more 
at present ; I can only beg you to believe, &e, . 

Mechlin and Alost submitted after this vic- 
tory; the States of Brabant recognized Charles 
as their sovereign, Ghent and Antwerp surren- 
dered after a slight resistance, and had the 
allies manifested similar activity on the Upper 
Rhine, this campaign might have terminated 
the war. It is a pleasant relief in the midst of 
military tumult and diplomatic artifice, to find 
Marlborough generously assuring the English 
nuns at Mindelheim that they should not be 
disturbed in their possessions :— 

“ To the English Nuns at Mindelheim. 
* Camp at Rousselaer, June 28, 1706. 

“ Mesdemoiselles,—I have received your letter of 
the 25th of the last month, and assure you that ever 
since the principality of Mindelheim has by H.IM.’s 
great goodness fallen to me, it has been my intention 
that none of its members, much less those of my own 
country, whom Providence has placed there, should 
have any just reason to complain of the change. I 
have therefore given orders that your allowance be 
continued to you, and shall be glad to give you such 
further encouragement as may be in the power of 
your assured friend to serve you.” 

Another proof of Marlborough’s gallantry was 
his interference with the Dutch deputies to ob- 
tain the suspension of their — of thea- 
trical amusements in Brussels :— 

To M. de Renswoude. 
Camp at Grand Mets, Oct. 4, 1706. 

Sir.—The ladies of Brussels having sent me an 
utgent request to use my influence with the Council 
of State to obtain for them pcerinission to enjoy the 
pleasures of the theatre, which they tell me these 
gentlemen have interdicted, and though I am not 
willing to meddle in the matter, not knowing what 
reasons the Council may have for this prohibition, 
still I have resolved to write, that you may, if not 
inconvenient, pay your court to those fair ladies by 
exerting all your influence in their favour. 

The invasion of Saxony by Charles XII. of 
Sweden, gave great alarm to the allies, but 
more especially to the Emperor. Before ven- 
turing on another campaign, Marlborough paid 
avisit to the camp of this Quixotic sovereign ; 
and we shall extract the account transmitted to 
Mr. Seeretary Harley :— 

** Hague, May 10, 1707. 

“Sir,_I gave you an account by mine of the 27th 
past, of my arrival at Alt Ranstadt, and of the first 
audience I had of the King of Sweden, I left that 
court on the 29th, not only perfectly satisfied with 
my reception, and the sentiments of friendship and 
respect H.M. expressed for the Queen, but likewise 
fully persuaded that that Prince has no manner of 
engagement with the French, nor is inclined to take 
any measures with them that may occasion the least 
disturbance to the Allies in the prosecution of the 
war; only I was sorry to observe a great deal of 
coolness towards the court of Vienna, which may have 
an ill effect if matters are not accommodated before 
the Swedes march out of Saxony, otherwise it is more 
than probable they will make the Emperor very un- 
easy in their passage through Silesia, I was not want- 
ing in representing even to the King himself, as well 
asto his ministers, the great inconveniency and preju- 


dice it might be to the Allies at the entry of the cam- 
paign, and have so far prevailed that they will not 
insist at present on the article of religion ; for they 
were very much bent upon demanding the restitution 
of the Protestant churches in that country, and that 
they might enjoy their ancient rights and privileges. 
This would have occasioned very unseasonable heats 
and jealousies among the Roman Catholics, which 
would be improved by our common enemies, so that 
I think it is very happy the court of Sweden could 
be brought to a temper of waving it at this juncture ; 
and I have earnestly exhorted the ministers at Vienna 
not to delay giving the King all reasonable satisfac- 
tion in his other pretensions.” 

The campaign of 1707, to which the letters in 
the third volume of this collection chiefly refer, 
has little interest; the Duc de Vendome, who 
had been brought from Italy to oppose Marlbo- 
rough, chose his positions so skilfully that he 
could not be attacked without a dangerous risk; 
the battle of Almanza baffled all the plans of 
the allies in Spain, and the invasion of France, 
by the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene, was 
a lamentable failure. On the Upper Rhine the 
Margrave of Bareith, who succeeded the Prince 
of Baden, proved a worse general than his pre- 
decessor; and the Elector of Hanover, who was 
appointed to retrieve the Imperial cause, showed 
a want of activity and spirit. We know not 
when we may expect the remaining volumes of 
this collection, but the portion now published 
breaks off very abruptly. Until we receive 
another volume we must defer any examination 
of the changes in our foreign policy consequent 
on the formation of the Whig ministry in 1707, 
and the Union of England with Scotland. 





The Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Dis- 
covery Ships Erebus and Terror, in the years 1839- 
1843. By J. D. Hooker, M.D. Parts I. to VII. 
Reeve. 

Our readers are acquainted with the nature and ob- 

jects of the South Polar Expedition, in 1859-1813, 

under the command of Capt. Sir James Ross. ‘To 

this expedition Dr. Hooker was attached as botanist, 
and the present work is the result of his labours. 

That accurate descriptions and drawings of objects of 

natural history, collected on a government expedi- 

tion, should be in the hands of the public a few 
months after the return of the discoverers is a matter 
for congratulation. 

We had supposed from a knowledge of the fact 
that there are at this moment deposited in our various 
museums, hundreds and thousands of plants and 
animals, which have been collected from various 
parts of the world, of which the public have as yet 
had no account, that difficulties of a peculiar kind, 
arising out of the supineness of the government, pre- 
vented the collectors of these objects from making 
them known; but here we have a proof to the con- 
trary, and we learn with great pleasure that Her 
Majesty’s Government have been as ready to assist 
Dr. Hooker, as he has been active and industrious 
in arranging his materials for publication; and we 
hope for the sake of our younger naturalists, that 
materials which have now lain in some of our institu- 
tions unpublished for twenty or thirty years will be 
brought out. For the want of a knowledge of what 
has been done by others, much valuable time is 
frequently lost, and many fields of useful inquiry 
are not entered upon lest it should be discovered that 
some previous observer had been already over the 
same field. The public has a right to know what 
has been done by expeditions upon which so much 


reproaches of our nation, amongst men of science on 


possess for adding to a knowledge of the natural 
history of the world, we have done so little. 

The parts of this work, so far as they have been 
published, contain descriptions and drawings of the 
plants found on Lord Auckland’s Group and Camp- 
bell's Islands. These islands are situated in 50}° to 
524° south lat., and in 166° to 169° east long., and 
were visited by the Erebus and Terror, in 1841. 
The Flora of these islands closely resembles that 
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characters of an Australian vegetation. The Flora 
of Lord Auckland’s Groups corresponds, however, 
more closely with that of New Zealand, than the 
Flora of the Campbell’s Islands. These islands are 
formed of volcanic rocks, mostly of black trap, whose 
decomposition, especially among the ranker vegeta- 
tion of the lower grounds, produces a deep rich soil. 
The climate is rainy and very stormy; and fogs, 
snow-squalls, and mists, are prevailing meteorological 
phenomena, all of which are most prevalent in the 
more southern group. In exposed situations the 
vegetation is stunted and checked, but in the valleys 
between the mountains (which sometimes rise 
abruptly 1,300 feet), vegetation is prolific. Trees 
are not numerous or large on these islands. “ A 
myrtaceous tree (Metrosideros umbellata) forms the 
larger proportion of the wood near the sea, and inter- 
mixed with it grow an arborescent species of Draco- 
phyllum, several Coprosmas, fratescent Veronicas and 
Panax. Under these, and particularly close to the 
sea-beach, many ferns abound ; conspicuous among 
them is a species with caulescent or subarborescent 
stems half a foot and upwards in diameter, crowned 
with handsome spreading tufts of fronds.’ Higher 
up the sides of the mountains a beautiful alpine 
Flora makes its appearance, and “ unrivalled in 
beauty by those of any other Antarctic country. 
Such are the species of Gentian, and a Veronica 
with flowers of the intensest blue, several magni- 
ficent Composite, a Ranunculus, a Phyllachne, and 
a liliaceous plant, whose dense spikes of golden 
flowers are often so abundant as to attract the 
eye from a considerable distance.” This plant is 
called Chrysobactron Rossii; such is its abundance 
that its flowers give a golden colour to the spots 
where they grow, which may be seen at the dis- 
tance of a mile from the shore. Dr. Hooker at- 
tributes the luxuriance of the vegetation in these 
islands to the equable climate they enjoy. For 
although this is always inclement, and inhospitable 
to the human being, yet it seems one highly favour- 
able to plants. He observes also, that although the 
vegetation is luxuriant in these islands the species are 
not numcrous, 

“ An exuberant vegetation,” he says, “we find not 
to be necessarily the index of an extensive Flora, nor 
isit inthe most densely-clothed spots that the greatest 
variety of forms is to he met with, but very often the 
contrary. lew lands we have seen are so deceptive 
in this respect as New Zealand and Terra del Fuego; 
and on extending the inquiry we further see that 
the sandy plains of Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the campos of Central Brazil are richer in 
species than the more luxuriant woods of those or 
most other countries.” 

The descriptions of the plants in this work are 
carefully drawn up, and much interesting matter, 
critical, explanatory, and historical, is added in the 
form of notes. The drawings of the plants are ad- 
mirably executed, by Mr, Fitch; and we know of no 
productions from his pencil, or in fact any botanical 
illustrations at all, that are superior, in faithful re- 
presentation and botanical correctness. 





























































OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Vigilantius and his Times, by W.8. Gilly, D.D.— 
Vigilantius was a cotemporary of St. Jerome, from 
whom he differed on the reverence due to the relicsand 
meniory of saintsand martyrs. Jerome assailed him 
with a ferocity of invective which has not, perhaps, 
been surpassed in the annals of Theological contro- 
versy,—but no traces exist of the reply of Vigilantius, 





of its money has been spent. It is one of the greatest | 























if he ever made any. Mr. Gilly wishes to claim 
Vigilantius as one of those reformers who preceded 
the Reformation; he regards him as the Luther of 
the Nicene age, and the probable founder of the 
Waldenses, In support of this theory, he adduces a 


1 se | disproportionate amount of conjecture and a scanty 
the Continent, that with such opportunities as we | 


quantity of tangible evidence. This, however, is of 
little consequence, as there is not the slightest interest 
or importance attached to the decision of the 
question. 

The Ice Book: being a Compendious and Concise 
History of Everything connected with Ice: from its 
first Introduction into Europe as an Article of Luxury, 
to the Present Time, &c. by Thomas Masters.— 


** Tut! tut! thou art all ice, 
Thy kindness freezes." —Ricaarp IIt. 


of New Zealand, and does not participate in the | Only a weck or two since we were warming ourselves 
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and our readers pleasantly over Mr. Bernan’s pages. | 
* In good time,” therefore (to use lively Mrs. Thrale’s | 
phrase), comes Mr. Masters, with his “ Freezing Appa- 
ratus,” his * Pedestal Machine with Wine Cooler,” 
his patent “ Spatula,’ and his mixtures, to prove to 
us that Frost, not Fire, is the real benefactor of man- 
kind.—There is a touching solemnity in the Preface, 
with its allusions to Aristotle, Galen, Hippocrates of 
Cos, Pisanellus, Plutarch, Bartholomeus Ambrosianus, | 
the Jesuit Cabeus, Latinus 'Tancredus—and SoLomon 
—which can hardly fail to overawe the frivolous into | 
reverence and attention. The Schoolmaster * is 
abroad” with a vengeance. If it should be his fancy 
to extend his progress from Mr. Masters’s “ Manufac- 
tories,’’ 56, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
Cityward, what teachings may we not expect! A 
treatise on veils, for instance, beginning with the dim 
days of Isis and Osiris, should Mr. Hayward bespeak 
him fora Lace-book. Whata rich subject, again, may 
not the “ Little Dust-Pan, Holborn,” afford him! with 
afew words onthe primal materials and final aspects 
of mortality. There is no limit to the library thus pro- 
ducible; nor, jesting apart, might such a series of 
treatises be wholly valueless, even though, like this 
‘Ice Book,’ they were devoted to the praise and 
advertisement of some favourite invention. This 
pointed out, we must add, that the Udes and the 
Miss Actons only are competent to review Mr. 
Masters’s hook—since the sprigs of encyclopzedical 
knowledge in his introduction are only so many 
garnishes to the main subject; and the value of his 
machines is one to he ascertained by culinary, not | 
literary critics. 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine, by W. A. Grey, 
M.B.—This work has been published in parts, and 
at the time the author commenced writing it no 
manual of convenient size adapted to students exist- 
ed. Forensic Medicine, as a system, is one of those 
subjects which constantly requires remodelling, as 
new discoveries in physiology, chemistry, &¢. throw 
light upon its various departments. It is not a sub- 
ject that a man can take up and make discoveries in, 
but one to which he must apply the discoveries of 
others, and in writing upon it, must consequently 
make large demands upon what ethers have done. 
Dr. Grey does not profess to furnish any great amount 
of new matter, but briefly to present to the mind of 
the student the present state of Forensic Medicine. 
We think he has executed his task well, and are sorry 
to find that he has been charged with plagiarizing. | 
We are satisfied that the amount of unacknowledged 
matter is small: but on this subject, Mr. Grey ob- 
serves in his Preface :—“ As some portions of the | 
work have been taken with little alteration from the | 
author's lectures, it is possible that some passages | 
may be found which should have been marked as | 
quotations, or which were originally but slightly alter- | 
ed from the authors whose works were consulted. 
Such oversights would be a subject of great regret: to 
the author; but the frequent references which are 
seattered through the pages of the work will show | 
that there has heen no intention of depriving the au- 
thors whose works have been laid under contribution 
of the credit which is their due.” 

Old Jolliffe; not a Goblin Story, by the Spirit ofa 
Little Bell awakened by‘ The Chimes.’ —The writer of 
this brochure seems to think that * The Chimes’ rang 
out too loudly on one side of the question, and has 
therefore deemed it his duty to raise an emulous 
tinkling on the other. His theory is that the poor 
should be taught content, and the rich flattered into 
beneficence. 

The Ayrshire Wreath. 1845.—With the best dis- 
positions in the world towards all local collections, 
we cannot find much in * The Ayrshire Wreath for 
1845° that merits more than “ faint praise.” Though 
written for the most part in the Doric of the North, 
the sentiment of its prose and rhyme is essentially 
Della Cruscan. From this reproach the English 
poems of Burns and other Scottish songsters are not 
wholly free; but when we find old faded truisms 
peeping from under the “hoddin gray” of the 
peasant-dialect—it seems to us as if the worst pecu- 
liarities of Town and Country were brought together. 

Vir Venio, Book I. ‘ The Inauguration of the Poet,’ 
by Pom. Prolix, Esq.—Why do not writers ask 
themselves what is their purpose in writing, before 
they spoil paper and spend money in printing ? 
Here is a fluent versifier, wasting his incipient talents | 








on mere meaningless rhapsody. He wishes, we 
believe, in the 500 or 600 lines before us, to 
intimate that he is the Poet for whom the world 
has been waiting. This is tolerably modest! 
The verses, however, have some promise in them ; 
but in future let their author not write unless he 
has something to write about besides his own abstract 
individuality,—which may he, for all we know, what 
he deseribesit. Let us have the proof, not in gascon- 
ade, but in performance, 

Reflections on the Principles and Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, by T. Pine.—Jn which the writer contends 
for the doctrines of universal redemption and the 
temporary nature of future punishments. 

Ridley Seldon, by A. Howard.—IJf tracts and tales 
in favour of Tractarianism abound, tracts and tales 
opposed to it will abound also, Here is one of them. 

Books for Children.—Alice Seymour; a Tale, by Mrs. 
Grey—is within its circumscribed dimensions as 
thorough a novelas any of the fictions put forth by the 
authoress for her full-grown clients. It isthe story ofa 
young lady’s virtues and exertions under vicissitude, 
which are rewarded by thesoftening of an “uncle cruel 
and hold,” whose implacability has allowed his sister, 


Mrs. Seymour, to pine,andall but dieunfriended—and | 
who, when Alice is received into favour, sets up over | 


the remains of her mother, “a white marble edifice 
in the form ofa Grecian temple,” by way of a piece 
of atonement! Absurd as this is, it is really the ske- 


leton of the story: the disproportions of which, when | 
| tried by the standard of religion and morality, will 


strike even children themselves. The Orphan's Inhe- 


| ritance, by the author of Tendrils Cherished, is a story 
less | 


of humbler life and domestic service— far 
romantically written; and ending in one of those stn- 
shiny confluences of fulfilled wishes, which—more’s 
the pity—is somewhat rare in life. 

Self-Education, by W. Robinson.—The tone is 
pious—the choice of topics judicious ; but in the list 
of books recommended for perusal, there is a sectarian 
appreciation which is calculated to mislead :—thus, 


under the head “ Poetry,” while Bloomfield is in- 


serted, Shakspeare is omitted. 


r . * . ! 
Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion.—A well-known 


and useful little work, containing a large amount of 
useful infprmation, relating to Parliament and its 


| proceedings, especially the addresses of the members, 
| and which, to insure accuracy, is published monthly 
| during the Session. 
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| Cromwell's Sacred Tune Book, containing 170 Psalm and Hymn Tunes 
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Currency Investigated; a Series of Essay 9s. cl. 
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Luniley’s ‘lreatise on the Law of Parish Apprenticeship, 12mo. 4s. bds, | 
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6d. cl. 
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Robinson's (Wm.) Self-Education, or the Value of Mental Culture, 
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Simms on Drawing Instruments and Instructions in Field Works, 
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Thiers’s French Revolution translated, Pt. IV. med. 8vo. ‘Whittaker’s 
Popular Library,’ 2s. 6d. swd. 
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Warters’s (Rev. J.W.) Teaching of the Prayer Book, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
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Williams’s (Rev. A., M.A.) Home Sermons, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Youth's Bible Cyclopedia, The, with Illustration, 12mo, 3s, 6d. cl. 
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THE GOD OF THE WORLD. 
THE gray of the desert's dawn 
Had tinged the mighty mound 
That stands as the tomb of Babylon 
On her ancient river’s bound, 
For the land hath kept no trace beside 
Of the old Chaldeans’ power and pride. 


Upon that lonely height, 
To mark the morning climb 
The skies of his native solitude, 
The Genius of the desert stood, 
And saw the conqueror Time 
Approach on pinions swift and dim, 
But ever welcome was he to him. 


For his journey left no track 
On the long untrodden sand, 
No human hopes or homes were there, 
No blooming face or flowing hair, 
To fear his withering hand ; 
And the Genius greeted him who made 
So wide the bounds of his sceptre’s shade. 


They spoke of their ancient sway, 
Of the temples rich and vast ; 
That mouldered in their sight away ; 
And the scorn of ages passed P 
O’er the desert dweller’s lip and brow, 
As he said, “ what gods do they worship now?” 


The father of the years 
Looked up to the rising sun, 
And said “in the bounds his path surrounds 
There reigns no god but one. 
All faith beside hath grown faint and cold, 
The only god in the world is Gold. 


*Tis Gold in the city prond, 
*Tis Gold in the hamlet low, 
To it they kneel with the bridal veil, 
And the mourner’s garb of woe ; 
And childhood’s joy, and youth's bright hair, 
And the peace of age are offered there. 


I stood on Nimrod’s tower, 
When it rose to meet the stars, 
And the boundless pride and the empire wide 
Of the world’s first conquerors, 
Brought tribute to the gods of old, 
But they ne’er were served like that mighty Gold. 


They praise the Christians’ God, 
And they build him temples fair, 
The prayer is made, and the creed is said, 
But gold is honoured there. 
For they bear from the holy place no sign 
That tells of a worship more divine. 


Still are the temples raised 
To the god of light and song, 
For many scorn, and some are borne 
By the tides of life along, 
Who oft in their weariness look back 
To the light they left in that chosen track. 


In groves and crowded marts 
I have sought Love’s shrines in vain, 
Yet it may be that in silent hearts 
Their ruins still remain ; 
But scorched by fire and stained with tears, 
And buried deep in the dust of years.” 


“ And has the world grown old 
In vain?” said the shadowy sage, 
“And come at length to the age of gold, 
But not the golden age? 
Is this the fruit of her latter days, 
From the gathered lore of centuries, 
And piled up wisdom of the past, 
To bow to her very dust at last?” 

FRANCES Brows. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDECNE, 
Misziwwa’, Nov. 1, 1844 
WILL you permit your Abyssine correspondent 
to submit a few remarks on your second notice (the 


| first has not come to hand) of the Highlands of 


Ethiopia [ Athen.846]. I would wish to console Major 
Harris, by saying, like the cameleon of the fable, 
“You both are right and both are wrong”—but your 
critic, although closeted in the fogs of London, has 
got an intellectual telescope which enables him to 


| see Abyssinia much better than the majority of those 
| who toil tolearn by naked eyesight. Hehas likewisegot 


into the dangerous habit of digging up fossil hooks, like 
Alvarez, &c.—can tell the wanderings of every Jesuit 
father from the Ada’l country to Sawakin ; and, 0 
my humble conviction, certainly knows more of Aby 
sinia than any man in Europe, who has not 
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the sea of Tarshish. To such a scholar, I am not 
afraid to explain, now and then,a few mistakes, for 
modesty increases - by learning; but, with Major 
Harris ‘the case is different, as I dread the accusation 
of personal rancour—which, like a man in the jury- 
box, with my hand on my heart, I declare never to 
have entertained. The facts of the case are these = 
I was proceeding to Shawa (sic) with Major Farris, 
when two chief officers of an English vessel of war 
declared to me, in Tijurrih, that they could not 
allow me with them; and the A‘far tribes, to whom I 
subsequently applied, assured me that having received 
a considerable sum of money not to let any foreign 
traveller proceed to Shiwa before Major Harris, they 
advised me to go round by Mitszaéwwa’. I should have 
done little harm by my competition with the English 
ambassador, for I have thrown aside my rifle for the 
Jast three years, and, I may even confess, have fallen 
into very vulgar habits, particularly that of associating 
with Major Harris's “ unwashed herd of sacred drones,” 
who have taught mea great deal. ButI am a single 
unprotected traveller, and that may plead my excuse. 
But let us proceed at once to business, 

Asthe bahr A’sial is in the A’far country, we should 
seek for its etymology in the A‘far language. My 
conjecture is, that the waters heing thick-set with salt 
have been compared to a boiled paste of flour, which 
isthe ordinary food of the A*far, and which they name 
A’sil. Iadhere strongly to Humboldt’s principle (wide 
On the Names of Places in France and Spain), that 
local names are given by the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country. 

Iadhere completely to your remarks on Ausa and 
Tegulet, but must answer to the best of my know- 
ledge to a few lines in the following paragraph. No 
Abyssine looks on the ostrich egg as an emblem of 
idolatry, or indeed as an emblem of anything at all ; 
and if it is now and then hung up ina church, it is on 
the same principle as brass, glass, or marble, hecause 
it issmooth and brilliant. There is no high-priest 
inany Abyssine church; the five priests being paid 
by,and subordinate to, the Dabtara or chanting men. 
Ethiopian music, like that of all Shemitic nations, is 
harsh to a European ear, but Abyssines find it 
pleasant, and it is a rule of good breeding not to 
dispute about tastes. This “unearthly burst of 
praise” is the result of some science and of much 
study. There are three keys, the major, the minor, 
and a third which is not perhaps distinguished even 
by Mendelssohn. There is no cathedral in any part 
of Abyssinia. I have often penetrated into the holy 
of holies, and am not looked on asa priest. Deacons 
and choristers have likewise the right to enter into 
it, As you very properly observe, sculptures are not 
forbidden in Abyssine churches. Almost all the 
dabot, or tablets, for saying mass are sculptured, and 
there are pious images in basso-relievo at Lalibila 
and elsewhere, 

The river named Gojib, Godiah or Godab, 
by the Galla, and Godafo or Godipo, by the 
Sidama, is no other than the White Nile, called 
Omo by the Yamma, Ouma (French ou) by the 
Dawaro, &e. The King of Kafa having lately 
married his twelfth wife, 1 am much puzzled to know 
to which of these queens your readers must adjudge 
the rightful property of the rafts mentioned by the 
enterprising traveller. I am still more puzzled by 
the rafis themselves; if tied with thongs, they must 
fall to pieces when the leather becomes loose by 
soaking in water. I could venture a hard argument 
about the gunwales, but may as well proceed to the 
foundations at once, and boldly state my great fears 
that the floating property of the Queen of Kafa has 
no existence at all. When proceeding to Kafa, as 
the waters were high, I crossed the Godib on a sus- 
pension-bridge made of Jianes [the cable-like creep- 


ers or climbers, or twiners, that hang from tree to | 


tree in tropical forests]; when returning I waded 
across the stream. 

Inarya, being a low country surrounded by high 
lands, commands no prospect of the Tanjaro country, 
and I venture to affirm this, as I have resided several 
months in Inarya. According to my informers, the 
Country called T'anjéro by the Galla, and Yamma 
or Yangara by its inhabitants, from the names 

Its two principal tribes, is bounded on the east 
by the Gibe of Leka, which joins the Borara, an 
affluent of the White Nile ; on the west, by a small 


stream in a desert country east of Bosha, which is 


thus, like the Yamma, comprised in the fork of the 
two Gibe, for the second river of this name, identical 
with the Koosiro of the Sidama, joins the Gojib 
on the west and south-west of Bocha. The north 
and north-western boundary of the Yimma is a 
fertile but uninhabited desert made so by constant 
war with the Galla. I thus concur with Major 
Harris in believing that the Gojib is part of the 
southern boundary of the Yamma. As to the 
human sacrifices of the Yamma, reported by the 
same author, the fact is but too true. I partook, 
even as far as Inarya, the Atheneum’s incredulity on 
this point, but I learnt the same dread story from 
several Yamma slaves and frecmen, and in particular 
from a Yangara who served me as cook in Saka. 
This last being very precise, I shall give his own 
story :—“ My family belongs to the hereditary society 
of the Abgoyoo, from whose body the king receives once 
a year a youth, who is presented by his own parents. 
The mother receives a piece of cloth, the father a 
lance and spear. ‘The king then cuts the throat of 
his victim with his own hand; the peritoneum is next 
taken out, examined (much after the old Roman 
fashion), and finally tied round the king’s ankle. 
A similar occurrence took place, although casually, 
in Yimma Raray,a few miles’ distance from our camp. 
Human sacrifices are also not unknown in Abyssinia, 
but they occur under peculiar circumstances, which 
it would require a long letter to explain. However, 
though so far right, our author is certainly wrong when 
saying, that the Zingero (i.e. Yamma) have been 
overrun by the Galla, and annexed to the kingdom of 
Abba Bagibo (sic). This king is the friend of the 
Yimma, and is prevented from coming in contact with 
them by a large tract of Yimma kakka, and in my 
presence refused to send his troops to Yimma to wage 
waragainst the Yamma. The latter had just annihilated 
an army of 3,000 Galla, only one man having escaped. 
Bor (not Anyer) is the capital ofthe Yamma: Ash- 
katana and Shororoa are also large villages. The Yan- 
jaro call themselves Christians, observe the sabbath, 
revere the cross, but have no priests. They are 
generally of a lighter complexion than the Galla, and 
use a most extraordinary kind of cireumcision, 

My Sidama interpreter was a Dokko freed by 
his master’s death, This man remained nearly 
two years with me, and was eighteen centimétres 
shorter than myself. I haveseen three other Dokko 
all black like negroes, but with a fine facial angle 
like the Mozambique natives, and rather small—what 
we call ¢rapuin France, but nothing like pigmies. The 
Dokko live in trenches made in the ground, with 
horizontal sheds above, use fire, make lances, and are 
divided into five kingdoms. Their forms are the most 
perfect mezzotermine between Ethiopiansand Negroes, 
They use, according to their own account, the Sor- 
gham vulgare to make bread, and havea name (elmos) 
for bread. I have seen a tree whose red roots are 
excellent food, but the tree is like ivy, a climbing 
plant with a very slender trunk. 

Although I have visited part of Kafa, and got the 
names of all the surrounding states, I never heard 
the Susa even mentioned. However, I dare not say 
that no such nation exists, being well aware of the 
dangers of negative evidence. 

ANTHONY D’ABBADIE. 





Notices of the Tombs of the Chinese. 
Hong Kong, Nov. 15, 1844. 

Berore leaving England, my friend, Mr. Loudon, 
requested me to collect some information for him 
upon the manners and customs of the Chinese in 
the interment of their dead, as he was then much 
interested in the building and planting of cemeteries 
in various parts of the country, with the view to the 
discontinuance of interments in the centre of large 
|towns. Since that time, Mr. Loudon himself has 
paid the debt of nature; and those memoranda 
which I have from time to time made, are now at 





your service. 

” In the south of China, the natives form no regular 
cemeteries or churehyards, as we do in Europe, but 
the tombs of the dead are scattered all over the sides 


of the hills, generally in most pleasant situations, | 


The more wealthy generally convey their dead to a 
considerable distance, and employ a kind of fortune. 
teller, whose duty it is to find out the most proper 
| resting- place. 





very wise in the selection of the spot, as well as the 
choice of the soil in which the ashes of the dead are 
to mingle in after years ; and, upon trial, should the 
particular earth appear unsuitable, he immediately 
orders the procession off to some other place in the 
neighbourhood, where he expects to be more success- 
ful in the choice of soil. I believe many of the 
Chinese have all these points settled before they die; 
for one day, when one of our principal merchants in 
China went to call on old Howqua, the late Hong 
merchant at Canton, a tray was brought in, with se- 
veral kinds of earth upon it, which the old man ex- 
amined with great care, and then fixed on one to 
accompany his remains in the grave. A particular 
kind of situation on the hill side is also considered of 
great importance. <A view of a beautiful bay or 
lake, or perhaps what is better, a winding stream, 
which in its course passes and almost returns again to 
the foot of the hill where the grave is to be made, 
is considered a most eligible situation, and always 
chosen when it can be found. The director of the 
ceremonies above alluded to, with a compass in his 
hand, settles the direction in which the body is to lie, 
which is another point of great importance. An in- 
telligent Chinese, with whom I was acquainted, in- 
formed me, that this individual is often very eloquent 
in his descriptions of the future happiness of those 
who obey his directions; he informs them that they, 
or their children, or some one in whom they are much 
interested, will enjoy riches and honours in after life, 
as a reward for the attention and respect they 
have paid tothe remains of their fathers; that 
as the stream which they then behold when standing 
around their father’s grave flows and returns again in 
its windings, so shall honours, and riches, and every 
thing which they can desire, flow into their possession, 
These fellows are generally great rogues, and play 
upon the prejudices of the people. It frequently 
happens, that after interment has taken place for 
some time, they call upon the relatives, and inform 
them, that from some cause, it is absolutely necessary 
to remove and re-inter the body. Should the relations 
object to this, the answer is, “ Very well, I don't 
care ; but your children and relations will also be re- 
gardless of vou when you die, and you will be miser- 
able in your graves.” The feelings of the poor 
deluded Chinese are thus wrought upon, and a fur- 
ther sum of money is extracted in the finding of a 
more suitable grave for the relative in question. 

In my travels in the south of China, I often came 
upon graves in the most retired places amongst the 
hills: they were all less or more of the same form, 
namely, a half circle cut out of the hill side, having 
the body interred behind it. Sometimes, indeed 
generally, there were several of these half-circles with 
a succession of terraces in front of the grave; and in 
the cases of the more wealthy, the semicircles were 
built of brick or stone, and on rather a more exten- 
sive scale. In the centre of the semi-circle, and of 
course close to the body, the grave-stone is placed, 
with its inscription. M.Callery, who is an excellent 
Chinese scholar, informed me that these inscriptions 
are of the most simple kind, merely stating the name 
of the deceased, that he died in such a dynasty, in 
such a year. This is the plain and unflattering 
tale which the Chinese tombstone tells, and might, 
perhaps, be a useful lesson to those who are so fond 
of flattering on tombstones in Europe. In some 
instances—I cannot tell if in all,—after the body 
has decayed, the bones are dug up, and carefully put 
into earthenware cans, and placed on the hill side 
above ground. These, as well as the graves, are 
visited at stated times by the relatives: they go first 
to the patriarch, or father of the tribe, and then to 
the others in rotation ; there they perform their de- 
votions, offer incense, and dine together after the 
ceremonies are over. 

Near Amoy, which is a very populous place, the 
scattered mode of interring the dead has been de- 
parted from, and perhaps necessarily, from its im- 
mense population: in the country, however, near 
that place, I often found tombs in retired and inac- 
cessible parts of the hills. as well as in the more 
southern provinces; but these were certainly the 
property of the more wealthy inhabitants. 

As the traveller proceeds northward, the circular 
form of constructing the tombs is less common, and 




















This individual goes with the corpse | they become more varied in their appearance. In 


| to the place appointed, and of course pretends to be | Chusan, Ningpo, and various other places in that dis- 
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trict, a great proportion of the coffins are placed on 
the surface of the ground, and merely thatched over 
with straw. You meet these coffins in all sorts of 
places, on the sides of the public highway, on the 
banks of the rivers and canals, in woods and other 
retired parts of the country. Sometimes the thatch 
is completely off, the wood rotten, and the remains 
of the Chinamen of former days exposed to view. 
On one hill side on the island of Chusan, sculls and 
bones of different kinds are lying about in all direc- 
tions, and more than once, when wandering through 
the long brushwood, I have found myself with my 
legs through the lid of a coffin amongst the bones of 
a poor Chinaman, before I was aware of the circum- 
stance. 

The wealthy in these districts I believe, generally 
bury their dead, and some of them build very chaste 
and beautiful tombs. There are three or four very 
fine ones in the island of Chusan, where the paving 
in front of the mound which contains the body is 
really beautiful, and the carving elaborate and superb, 
the whole of the stone work being square, instead of 
circular as in the tombs in the south of China. Here, 
as at home--and I believe in almost every part of 
the world—the Pine tribe are great favourites, and 
harmonize well with the last resting-places of the dead. 
The Chinese frequently plant them in half circles 
around their tombs; Photinia serrulata is often used 
in Chusan for the same purpose. 

In the Shanghae district I have frequently visited 
large houses which seem to have been built by the 
rich to hold their bodies when they die. In these 
houses I generally found a coffin in one of the prin- 
cipal rooms, and an altar, with all the trappings of 
idolatry, where incense on high days is burned to the 
memory of the deceased, and various other ceremonies 
are gone through by the relatives. These houses are 
generally in a pine wood, and sometimes the body is 
buried out of doors, the altar and the records only 
being kept in the house, where a Chinese with his 
family is always placed to look after them. 

But the most curious tomb of all, was one I once 
met with during a journey in the interior, near the 
town of Lun-kiang-foo. It was placed on the side 
of a hill, and evidently belonged to some very wealthy 
or important personage in that city. From the base 
of the hill to where the tomb was—which was about 
half way up—the visitor ascends by a broad flight of 
steps, on each side of which a number of figures 
carved out of stone were placed. As far as I can 
recollect, the following was the order in which the 
figures were placed; first a pair of goats or sheep, one 
on each side, second two dogs, third two cats, fourth 
two horses saddled and bridled, and fifth two most 
gigantic priests, the whole presenting a most strange 
and striking picture to the view. I have since seen 
another or two of the same kind near Ningpo, but on 
a much smaller scale. 

The poor as well as the rich often keep their dead 
in their dwelling houses for a long time after they 
die: I should imagine, from the numerous coffins 
which I met with in such circumstances, that many 
are thus kept for years. The coffins are remarkably 
thick and strong, and the joints carefully cemented, 
in order to prevent any unpleasant smell from being 
emitted during the decay of the body. Much of this 
respect which is paid by the Chinese to the memory 
of their deceased relatives, is doubtlessa mere matter 
of form, sanctioned and rendered necessary by the 
customs of ages; but in charity we must suppose that 
a considerable portion springs from a higher and 
purer source, and I have no doubt that when the 
Chinese periodically visit the tombs of their fathers to 
worshipand pay respect to their memory, they indulge 
in the pleasing reflection, that when they themselves 
are no more their graves will not be neglected and 
forgotten—but will also be visited by their children 
and grand-children, in whose hearts and affections 
they will live for many, many years after their bodies 
have mouldered into dust.—Y ours, &c., 

R. Fortune. 





THE BRITISH ARCH.EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

A party assembled on Wednesday evening last, in 
the rooms of the Western Literary and Scientific 
Institution, ‘to consider,’ as announced, “ of the 
present state of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation, and to adopt such measures as shall appear 





| 


| 


best calculated to promote its future success.” This 
was a meeting summoned by a dissatisfied minority, 
by nine at the most out of a committee of twenty- 
two. It was, therefore, to all intents and purposes an 
unauthorized meeting,—one unrecognized by the 
committee, and one that can lead to no good results. 
An appeal from a minority to the general body of 
members is an unprecedented step. Nor was the 
meeting on Wednesday by any means a fair repre- 
sentation of the opinions of the whole body of mem- 
bers. The “ better spirits” of the council refused 
to sanction the proceedings by their presence; and 
their friends, and they have many, kept studiously 
away. The whole meeting reminded us of Canning’s 
Three Tailors of Tooley Street, and their famous 
address of “ We, the People of England.’ It was 
indeed a motley meeting, and only interesting from 
the novelty of the proceedings, and the “ transcen- 
dent” language of two or three importations for 
the purpose, from Canterbury, cold from the third- 
class train. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Pettigrew, who un- 
took to explain the whole story of their differences, 
and to supply an account of the Association from 
sickly infancy to the period of its ricketty existence 
at the present hour. He made a long and laboured 
eulogium upon Mr. Wright and his Archzological 
labours. “A foolish face of praise’’ pervaded the 
whole meeting, and Mr. Wright was seen toblush. The 
two labours of editing ‘ The Archxological Journal’ 
for the Association, and ‘ The Archzological Album’ 
for himself, were, Mr. Pettigrew thought, more than 
compatible. Now, this is the ostensible point in dis- 
pute between the parties: the majority of the commit- 


tee deeming the two duties incompatible and unwise, | 
Mr. Wright thinking them pleasant and agreeable, | 
perhaps profitable; and Mr. Pettigrew looking upon | 


them as compatible—nay, more, of service to the 
society. The majority of the committee wished 
Mr. Wright to withdraw from the editing sub-com- 
mittee, and in a sort of struggle to retain him, Mr. 
Wright, in a huff, resigned. Nor was his resignation 
without its use— 


Great souls by instinct to each other turn, 
Demand alliance, and in friendship burn. 


The president too retires, and “ Dear Mr. Smith,” | 


the secretary, copies their examples. ‘This was a 


proper purge, but here the majority ceased to act. | 


Flushed with suecess, Mr. Way, the Prince Rupert 


of his party, pursues the enemy (i.e. Mr. Wright) too | 
far, and in the meantime Mr. Smith escapes with | 


the minutes, and Mr. Pettigrew with the purse. The 


called, and the minority find out in defeat what pros- 
perity had never taught them—that they want laws, 
that they want money (though the treasurer has, he 


body must be annually appealed to. 
of the cut-and-dried resolutions prepared for their 


rity, is to be divided into two classes—Associates 
who pay an annual subscription of a guinea, and 


tribute papers and suggestions only—an irreverent 
person suggests, that they should be called pigeons 
and hawks. There is to be a yearly audit (they said 
nothing about last year’s audit), and a yearly re- 
election of the council by and from the Associates 
only. The recreant members are to be deposed, and 
new names submitted to fill their places. Mr. Way 
to cease to act as secretary, and Mr. Crofton Croker 
to be appointed in his stead. 

But this was not all—a “ loving letter’ from the 
Dean of Hereford was read by the Chairman, and 


of Drury-Lane indignation. This was perhaps the 
best got-up part of the evening. The ready-at- 
hand resolutions were then unanimously carried.— 
Lord Albert Conyngham was earnestly solicited to 
return to his vacant chair; and Mr. Wright re- 
elected into the council,—though not, we presume, 
(that was too bold a step) to his editorial connexion 
with the Journal; and, after a vote of thanks to the 
treasurer, the meeting closed. Meanwhile the cen- 
tral committee of the Association have, of course, 
denounced the meeting as illegal. 








bold minority now assume a front; a meeting is | 


tells us, 200/. in hand), and that the members as a | 
Mr, Pettigrew | 
then proceeded to lay before the meeting an outline | 


adoption. The Association, proposed by this mino- | 


second class, called Correspondents, who are to con- | 


| the first steps to a valued discovery. 


a “ friendly note” from Lord Albert Conyngham to | 
* Dear Mr. Smith,’ by Mr. Smith himself ina tone | 





British Archeological Association.— At a Special Meeting 


of the Central Committee of the British Archeological As. 
sociation, held on February 28, 1845—present, 

Sir Ricuarp WEsTMACOTT, R.A. in the Chair, 
Charles F. Barnwell, Esq. Edward Hawkins, E: 
Edward Blore, Esq. Charles Manby, Esq. 
George Bowyer, Esq. D.C.L. | Ambrose Poynter, Esq, 
William Bromet, Esq.M.D. | Thomas Stapleton, Esq. 
Rev. John Bathurst Deane | Aibert Way, Esq. 
Benjamin Ferrey, Esq. | 
Advertisements having appeared in the public Papers, 

calling, by order of the Treasurer, a Special General Meet. 
ing of the Members of the British Archeological Association 
on the 5th of March, it was unanimously Resolved, and 
notice is hereby given, that no such Meeting has been 
appointed or authorized by the Central Committee, and no 
authority to that effect has been delegated to the Treasure, 
or any other officer of the Archaological Association, Any 
proceedings of such a Special General Meeting will there. 
fore be null and invalid. 

(Signed) By order of the Central Committee, 

ALBERT Way, Hon, See, 
Mr. Birch having been unavoidably absent, has by letter 

signitied his perfect concurrenee in the above resolution, 

A.W, 
How far after this the attempt will be persevered 
in to carry the resolutions of Wednesday evening 
into effect remains yet to be proved. That a re. 
formation was wanted in the Association s beyond 
all question—a sweeping change, and above all, a 
sweeping out of the Canterbury mountebanks (for 
the name still sticks) ; and we may congratulate al] 
who love antiquities with the reverential respect of 
Stow, Selden, Camden, and Dugdale, that it js 
likely to be effected. The committee of the Archzo- 
logical Association are, we hear, at work, and will 
shortly announce their president, their vice-presi- 
dents, their committee, and their plans. In the 
meantime we have had our attention called to two 
or three pamphlets, by a Mr. Le Plastrier, on the 
subject of a defunct institution, called “The City 
Philosophical Society.” Mr. Olinthus Gregory was 
President of this Society, and Mr. Pettigrew the 
Treasurer. It came, however, to an untimely end; 
and, if pamphlets and reports, still current, are to 

be relied on, in a very strange manner. 





THE SOUTH-WESTERN AND PORTSMOUTH 
ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, 

Tue Electric Telegraph is one of the finest appli- 
cations of abstract science to the practical uses of 
common life. It furnishes a proof, and a striking 
one, of the proposition that the pursuit of abstract 
truth, for its own sake, is a duty always incumbent on 
those who have the qualifications for successful re- 
search, even where the immediate consequences of 
that research present no apparent value; and where 
the cui bono cannot be clearly determined. Abstract 
truth is one of the noblest objects of human pursuit, 
and will endure long after the practical uses to which 


| we may apply it are passed away. 


Scientific truth is, nevertheless, inevitably the 
parent of good, and its votaries are ever benefactors, 
The philcsopher is a philanthropist and a_ patriot, 
even though he may not always, like the Sage of 
Syracuse, be able to overthrow the enemies of his 
country by the engines of his science, Even while 
he scemingly trifles, he may be achieving the highest 
purposes of life. The primitive electrician, when 
rubbing on his sleeve the bit of amber or wax with 
which to hunt a feather through the air, was preparing 
The thunder- 
rod of Franklin and the thunder-belt of Harris ori- 
ginated in the chamber amusements of philosophical 
speculation. When Galvani was making dead frogs 
dance on the table, he was preparing for one of the 
most important inventions of recent tines—the Elee- 
trie Telegraph. 

Since the time of the Marquis of Worcester, if we 
except the Steam Engine, there has not appeared any 
invention more congenial tosuch studiesas his, or more 
worthy of his genius, than the Electric Telegraph. 
It is the realization of his wildest dream, and more. 
“ How, at a window, as far as eye can discover black 
from white, a man may hold discourse with his corre- 
spondents without noise made or notice taken; and 
a way to do this by night as well as day, though as 
dark as pitch is black,” was one of his rarest devices. 
“How, from your chamber, to hold discourse with 
your correspondent 100 or 1,000 miles distant, so that 
your questions asked, and commands given, shall 
pass more rapidly to his ear or eye, than they would 
if spoken to the same person standing within the 
walls of your chamber”! this is the more astonishing 
problem, of which we have now the solution in the 
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Electric Telegraph of Messrs. Wheatstone and 
Cooke. 

The Electric Telegraph now on the South-Western 
Railway is the most important yet erected in this 
country, in many respects. First of all, it is to per- 
form the usual functions of an electric telegraph for 
the railway, communicating orders and messages 
along the line according to the instructions of the 
directors and managers. Next, it is to serve the im- 
portant use of communicating between the Admiralty 
here and the Naval Establishment at Portsmouth. 
For this purpose, we believe, the communication will 
terminate in the Admiralty at Whitehall, at this end 
of the line, and in the apartments of the officer in 
command, at Portsmouth. We presume that a similar 
communication will soon be effected with the Arsenal 
at Plymouth. The South Wales line may also carry 
the telegraph to Milford, another of our dock-yards, 
and thus it will take place that orders will, at any 
instant of time, with the quickness of thought, be 
transmitted to the great naval stations of the country 
from head-quarters, and from each to any of the 
others, or information be returned from them to head- 
quarters, with greater speed than they could formerly 
be carried from the great room of the Admiralty to the 
secretary in the adjoining apartment. The energy 
which, in case of emergency, this would infuse into 
every department of the service, must be of incal- 
culable service to the country. For all practical 
purposes, the dockyards and arsenals of our navy 
may then be considered as transported from their 
present remote situations into the very board room 
of the Admiralty, at Whitehall. This is the second 
use of the telegraph of the South-Western Railway : 
the third is to throw open to the public this means 
of communication at the office of the railway com- 
pany, on the payment of a very small fee. When the 
use of this shall have become general, you will make 
appointments for conversation with your friends, not 
by taking a journey of 80 or 90 miles to London, 
Southampton, or Portsmouth, but by each party 
attending at the hour of assignation at the respective 
telegraph offices in the town where they reside. You 
will then enter the office, take a chair, and ask the 
telegraph “How do you do, Thompson ?” At that 
moment the telegraph will say, * How do you do, 
Thompson :’’ to your seated friend at the other end 
in Portsmouth. He will then, of course, reply, 
through the speaker of the telegraph at your own 
end, “I thank you, Smith, I hope your gout gives 
you less trouble this fine morning.” These prelimi- 
naries over, more important matters may be entered 
on and discussed, without impediment, until the 
quirter of an hour you have paid for is expired, and 
you have to give way to your successor and his amiable 
friend. This is not a hypothetical case—but was, 
mutatis mutandis, the commencement of our own 
first interview (parlance rather), through the South- 
Western Telegraph. 

An important point is established by this telegraph, 
which had not formerly been decided. It was doubt- 
ful how far weather might interfere with the trans- 
mission of the electric current. The sleets, thaws, 
and fogs that have intervened since it was erected, 
have given ample opportunity to judge of this effect. 
It is found in fine weather the power of the current 
is not sensibly impaired even by transmission through 
tighty-eight miles ; that is, the indication produced is 
nearly as strong at the further end, as at that from 
which the signal is transmitted—the diminution of 
power being not above 5 or 10 per cent. in fine weather. 
Mr. Wheatstone has employed a beautiful little 
volta-metrie apparatus for the purpose of detecting 
thisdifference, It is aningenious modification of the 
ustal apparatus for the decomposition of water, rer- 
dered much more delicate. By this, it appears, that 
the greatest amount of loss by transmission through 
twice 88, or 176 miles, is in the worst circumstances 
‘0 percent, By using powers therefore of double 
the intensity required in the most favourable cireum- 
stances, he finds it easy to insure the perfect working 
- apparatus, even in the most unfavourable con- 

ition, 

The general arrangement adopted on this line is 
that which Mr. Cooke and Mr. Wheatstone, after 
their experience, now considerable, have discovered 
tobe best. The wires which communicate from one 


end of the line to the other, are no longer closed up 
Ma concealed iron tube, but are conspicuous to the 





travellersin passing along the line. A!l along the rail- 
ing there are upright posts, erected at equal intervals, 
which rise higherthan the top of the carriages, and along 
the tops of these posts continuous wires are carried 
ina manner similar in appearance to an ordinary 
wire fence. Thus all is visible and accessible, so that 
if defects should arise they are at once detected and 
easily remedied. The wires depend by porcelain 
eylets from the posts for the purpose of insulation, and 
are protected from corrosion by being covered with 
zinc. These arrangements are now so practically 
perfect as to leave little more to be desired. 

Two methods are used to communicate the words 
from one end to the other. In one plan there are 
two wires employed in the work—these wires are in- 
dependent of each other, and give the signals by 
affecting each one needle. ‘Two needles serve to give 
all the letters of thealphabet. The attendant stands 
before a plate like the face of a clock; on it are seen 
two hands or pointers ; both these point up and down 
when they are affected by the electric current. When 
the attendant wishes to make the instrument work he 
turns a handle to the right, this puts a coil on the 
right in communication with the positive side of the 
battery and affects the needle to the right, and the 
moment the attendant sees this motion take place he 
immediately returns the handle to its former position ; 
the action ceases, and the needle having made one 
oscillation to the right, hangs vertical as at first. He 
hasthus made one signal, for the wire which he placed 
in communication with the battery at this end, ends 
in a coil on the right of a needle at the other end of 
the communication, and causes it to deviate to the 
right at the same instant with the deviation of the 
needle at this end. The operator at the other end 
has thus seen exactly what the operator at this end 
has done—in short, the needie at his end makes 
exactly the same deviation to the right which the 
needle at this end has done, and at the same instant. 
This deviation may, if we please, stand for the letter A. 

Let us next suppose that the second needle at this 
end, is by a second handle made to deviate also to 
the right, and again to hang straight down. The 
second needle at the other end at the same instant 
deviates to the right and then hangs down; this shall 
stand if you please for the letter R: the attendant at 
this end now turns both handles at once to the right; 
both needles at both ends deviate simultaneously to 
the right, and being seen by both are then allowed to 
lapse into a state of rest—this double deviation may 
stand for the letter E. The letters now transmitted 
form the word 

ARE. 

The attendant next makes the first needle deviate 
to the right, restores it, and instantly makes it deviate 
a second time—at both ends the first needle has made 
therefore a double oscillation to the right: let this 
stand for the letter Y. He next gives the second 
needle at both ends a double oscillation, and this 
stands for the letter O—and a double oscillation of 
both needles to the right, and at both ends, indicates 
the letter U. We have thus the letters indicated at 
both ends of the word 

OU. 

The attendant next repeats one oscillation of the 
second needle to the right, which gives as at first 
the letter R. One oscillation of both to the right 
gives, as formerly, the letter E ; one oscillation of 
the first needle tothe right gives the letter A ; all 
without a new character. Let us now begin with 
oscillations to the left. Let one oscillation to the 
left on the first needle stand for D, and a double 
oscillation to the right being Y, and we have already 
transmitted the last word of the question, 


READY ? 

The answer may be returned by a double oscilla- 
tion to the right for Y, a single oscillation on both 
for E, and a single oscillation to the left, on the 
second needle, for S. So that you are assured you 
are understood, and have your reply back over 
eighty-eight miles inthe word 

YES, 

Thus, by the combination of single oscillations 
with double and triple oscillations, either singly to 
the right or left, or simultaneously to the right or 
left, you get all the characters of the alphabet from 
a couple of needles. And you do so by the motion 
only of two handles by the two hands of the operator, 





which do not require to leave the instrument for an 
instant. This may be done nearly, if not as rapidly, 
as common speaking—certainly more rapidly than 
vocal spelling of the words. This very simple com- 
bination is, we believe, Mr. Cooke’s. 

A second method is by an exquisite little combi- 
nation of Mr. Whceatstone’s. The letters of the 
alphabet are all engraved round a circular wheel. 
To speak you only turn each letter round to a fixed 
point, and the same letter is shown through a small 
hole to the reader at the other end. This method is 
most ingenious—to the inexperienced, it seems the 
easier and simpler—any one, by very slight instruc- 
tion, can thus talk confidentially to his friend at the 
other end, without the presence of a third party; 
but the mechanism is too complicated to be under- 
stood by a description, without mechanical illus- 
tration. 

We have thus endeavoured to impart to our 
readers some of the impressions which a visit to the 
Telegraph has made on ourselves, We think they 
will understand as much of its nature as to convey 
to them a sense of the great value of the invention 
and the important influence it may exercise. Rail- 
ways are messengers of civilization, peaceful links 
tending to bind countries in ties of closer intercourse; 
as guarantees of peace, they protect from war. The 
Electric Telegraph will accompany them. They are 
now covering the Continent—extending across the 
desert—about to span India from Calcutta to Bom. 
bay. Where will they stop? There is a railway 
now on its way from Petersburgh towards Moscow ; 
will it stop there ? the direction of that line, if pro- 
longed, leads to China. Between Petersburgh and 
Pekin there is scarcely a hill ; Moscow is, therefore, 
but a first-class station on the way to Pekin. We 
will not speculate on the date of the completion of 
such a line just yet, but return to what is imminent 
and in sight. From London to Southampton there 
is now an electric telegraph. Mr. Wheatstone is on 
his way to Paris for the arrangement of a telegraph 
in France. “It may soon be completed from Havre 
to Paris; from Paris to Marseilles there will be a 
continuous line of railway, and a telegraph on it; 
thus we reach the Mediterranean; thence Egypt, 
across the desert, and so to Bombay and Calcutta. 
We may cross to Belgium, where an electric tele- 
graph already exists. We shall soon have one con- 
tinuous line to Venice; then across the desert, and 
finally from Caleutta to Bombay as before. Does 
such a prospect, so clear, so certain of bringing so 
near home our many friends and brethers now in the 
other hemisphere, not bring home to our hearts the 
conviction that we are just entering a career of 
social improvement, based on scientific discovery, 
the beneficial effects of which it is difficult to fore- 
tell, but impossible to over-estimate ? 

The South-Western Telegraph is not yet open to 
the public, but we hope it soon will be. Our readers 
will be glad to learn that the authors of the inven- 
tion are among the few who reap the reward of sci- 
entific research in a pecuniary form, Government 
pay, we believe, 1,500/. a-year for this telegraph, 
which has been erected for their use by the proprie- 
tors of the railway and the inventors of the telegraph 
conjointly, 











































OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue announcements of the season are neither 
important nor numerous, Among the most in- 
teresting is, by the Messrs. Longmans, ‘The World 
surveyed in the Nineteenth Century; or, Recent 
Narratives of Scientific and Exploring Expeditions 
(chiefly undertaken by command of Foreign Govern- 
ments).’ Collected, translated, and, where necessary, 
abridged, by Mr. W. D. Cooley. Such a work 
could not have been intrusted toa better editor. It 
is well observed, that “Since the publication of 
Humboldt’s Travels in America, the attention of 
foreign governments has been actively aroused to the 
interest and importance of extending geographical 
discovery. Numerous expeditions into unknown 
regions have been sent out by Germany, France, 
Russia, and other countries. The narratives of these 
expeditions have been published, and many of them 
are of the greatest interest. There are also a few 
narratives by private travellers to which the foregoing 
observations apply.” The first volume of the series 
will be * The Ascent of Mount Ararat’ (achieved for 
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the first time), by Prof. F. Parrot. The Messrs. 
Longmans have also added to their list * Richard 
III., a Poem’! by Sharon Turner, Esq., and * The 
Rose Garden of Persia,’ by Miss Louisa -Stuart 
Costello. 

The Historical Commission for the Department 
of the North in France, has been engaged, under the 
direction of M. Victor Derode, of Lille, ina curious 
inquiry into the delimitation, in the department in 


question and that of the Pas de Calais, of the French | 


and Flemish languages ; and has produced an inter- 
esting report onthe subject. A topographic map has 
been prepared—on which are marked, by several 
colours, the communes in which these dialects are 
respectively spoken, and those in which the two are 
used indifferently. An inspection of this map esta- 
blishes the rapid retirement of the Flemish tongue 
before the French—which, besides a border pressure, 
has insinuated itself into the heart of Flemish-land 
by a channel nearly concurrent with the high road 
from Valenciennes and Lille to Dunkirk. Fifty 
years ago, in this latter town, the Flemish was the 
dominant language—now it is the French. The 
latter, too, is spreading along the coast. After many 
curious particulars of this progressive invasion and 
conquest, the Commission assigns the following as a 
summary of the causes to which they are due :—the 
more harmonious character of the French tongue— 
its more persuasive and penetrating literature—the 
political and commercial influence of France—the 
efforts of the public teachers, and the education 
sought by the upper ranks in France itself—the 
presence of the Administrations in the towns, and of 
the public officers in the villages. 

Mr. Sheriff Alison, author of the * History of 
Europe,’ has been elected Lord Rector of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen: and as we are in the habit of 
recording the honours paid, on the Continent, to 
intellectual distinction,—as hints to such European 
courts, if there happen to be any, as have not yet 
reached that point of civilization, we may add to our 
late notice of the Prussian nobility conferred on 
Schelling, that the King of Bavaria, on the seventieth 
birth-day of the philosopher, named him Commander 
of the Order of the Crown. So Jong ago as 1808, 
—when it was founded by Maximilian, the first 
Bavarian king,—M. de Schelling was made a Knight 
of the Order: He has been a professor forty-two 
years—the literary title, being followed by the hono- 
rary title at no great distance of date, and considered 
as its proper supplement, in these second and third 
rate States. 

At Berlin, the King has issued an ordinance, 
assigning rewards to upwards of 1,300 persons, 
amongst the contributors to the late Exhibition of 
Trades in that capital. In the same capital, govern- 
ment has determined on the establishment of a 
general cemetery, to be surrounded by arcades, or- 
namented with frescoes like those of Pisa and Munich, 
The Baron Cornelius is to make the Cartoons; and 
will repair to Rome, for the purpose of their compo- 
sition, in the course of the present spring. The 
Professors of the University, Grimm, Ritter, and 


Lachmann, have submitted a plan to the Minister of | 


Public Instruction, the object of which is the col- 


lection, and translation into German, by young writers | 


of that country, of all the works of Latin authors 


who have written on Germany, so as to make of them | 


one combined national work. 


The French Academy held a meeting last week, 
for the reception, by M. Victor Hugo, of M. Sainte- 
Beuve to the vacant chair of Casimir Delavigne. 
M. Villemain has resumed his functions of perpetual 
secretary. Several members, male and female, of 
the Royal Family were present. The Minister of 
the Interior has contributed a sum of 10,000fr. 
towards the statues erecting, by the town of Caen, 
to the respective memories of Malherbe and La- 
place; and MM. Barre the younger and Dantan have 
been appointed, with his approbation, to execute 
the several works. He has also charged M. Etex 
with the execution of a colossal statue of the Em- 
peror Charlemagne for the Palace of the Luxem- 
bourg ; and M. Lescorné with the execution of a 
marble statue for the garden of the Luxembourg. 
The following statues of celebrated women are to 
be erected in this garden in the course of the two 
or three next years:—Ste, Génévieve, Clotilde, 


Jeanne d’Albret, Blanche of Castille, Valentine of 
Milan, Jeanne Hachette, Marie de Médicis, Margue- 
rite of Provence, Mary Stuart, Anne of Beaujean, 
Anne of Brittany, and Clémence Isaure. M. David 
has lately executed busts of Casimir Delavigne and 
Joseph Chenier, forthe Théatre Frangais. The Prince 
Sergius Gagarin, as President of the Agricultural 
Society of Moscow, has transmitted to the Agricul- 
tural Society of Paris the sum of 1,125/r.,—a con- 
tribution from the former body to the monument 
which the latter is erecting to the memory of M. 
Mathieu de Dombasle. 


The sculptor, Vitali, has just completed models 
| of the twelve colossal statues of the Apostles ; to be 
| cast in bronze, and placed over the great gate of the 
| Isaac’s Church, in St. Petersburgh. The pediment 
| has been already ornamented by bas-reliefs from the 

same hand: and the Government having made the 

frescoes and mosaics which are to decorate this great- 
| est of the Christian temples of the East the subjects 
of public competition, the cartoons of the candidates 
are now exhibiting in the halls of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, in that city. 

From Turin, we hear that the King of Sardinia 
has subscribed 50,000 livres, and the French govern- 
ment 1,000 franes, towards the monument about to 
be erected at Genoa, to the memory of Columbus, 
and that it is intended, if possible, to be ready 
for its inauguration on the 15th of September, 1846, 
—the day when the Congress of Italian Savans 
will open at Genoa. 


The programme for the seventh Congress of Italian 
savans, which is fixed to commence at Naples on the 
20th of September, and terminate the 5th of October, 
has been just issued by His Excellency Chevalier 
D. Niccolo Santangelo, Neapolitan Minister of the 
Interior, the president being Commendatore Don 
Antonio Spinelli, and among the acting members of 
the committee Prince de Scalia and the Marquis de 
Castellabato. The King, it is said, takes a lively 
interest in the meeting, and every preparation is 
about to be made to receive the savans and the 
visitors with the greatest hospitality. 


The sloops destined for the Arctic Expedition were 
on Tuesday put in commission at Woolwich. As we 
announced some time since, the Expedition is under 
the command of Sir John Franklin, who is appointed 
to the Erebus, with Commander James Fitzjames, 
Lieutenant Henry T. D. LeVesconte; mate, Charles F. 
Des Veux; second master, H. F. Collins; clerk, G. F. 
Pinhorn; gunner, J. G. Robinson; boatswain, J. G. 
Terry ; carpenter, W. Weekes. Captain F. R. M. 
Crozier commands the Terror, with Lieutenant Ed- 
ward Little, Lieutenant G. H. Hodgson ; carpenter, 
Thomas Honey. 


Capt. Grover has this week received the following 
letter from Dr. Wolff :— 

** My dear Grover,—How shall I thank you for your great, 
great kindness? But I must confess that when | heard you 
were gone to St. Petersburgh, I trembled, for I was afraid 
you would have gone to Bokhara with letters from the Em- 
peror. God be praised that the Emperor did not grant you 
| the letters, and that you did not proceed. As long as that 
horrid fellow Abd-ool Samet Khan is at Bokhara, nothing 
will be of any use. Every Englishman's fate is sealed—he 
must die. The following persons have been murdered at 
Bokhara:—1. Lieut. Wyburd, of the Indian Navy. 2. Lieut.- 
Col. Stoddart. 3, Capt. Conolly. 4. One whom they call 
Freshaw. 5. A German. 6. Ii Cavaliere Naselli. 7. Five 
Englishmen, outside Ichaar-Joo. 8 A Turcoman, who came 
to Bokhara to attempt the escape of Col. Stoddart. 9. 
Ephraim, a Jew, from Meshed, who was sent to Bokhara to 
make inquiries about Capt. Conolly. 10. A Turkish officer. 
God be praised that you did not go to Bokhara. I made 
the whole journey from Bokhara to Meshed on horseback 
with a rupture got at Bokhara, and without a bandage; 
also from Meshed to Teheran, other 600 miles; and from 
Teheran to Tabris, 380 miles. At Tabris I was taken ill 
with a bilious fever, which detained me fifteen days. The 
Russian Consul at Tabris made me a presentof a tuckrawan 
(litter), which conveyed me to Awajick, 160 miles; but 
from this place to Erzeroom, the mountains covered with 
snow, and the horrid precipices, prevented the passage of a 
tuckrawan, and I was obliged to travel 300 miles under con- 
tinual agonies, and at night eaten up by lice and fleas. At 
Hassan Kaleh, great was my joy at finding a tuckrawan, be- 
longing to the Pasha of Erzeroom, which was sent on through 
the kindness of our good, benevolent, excellent, kind-hearted, 
and dear Col, Williams, whose equal is scarcely to be found 
in this world. At nine miles from Erzeroom Col. Williams 
came himself to meet me. I was in such a distressed state, 
that I was taken at once to a Turkish bath, and was sup- 
plied with fresh clothing, and I was obliged to use mercury 
five days before 1 could get rid of the troublesome parasites, 
and I was then so debilitated that I could wot stand upon 
my legs. Thanks be to God for his loving-kindness in send- 
ing me such friends as Col, Williams and Mr, and Mrs. 











CMar. § 


Redhouse, who have taken such tender care of me that | 
am now able to record to my friends in England the kind. 
ness of those excelent friends. Mr. Brant, the Consuy} also 
comes every other day to see me, and Dr. Dixon is exceed. 
ingly kind. God be praised! But there is not such & man 
in the British army as Col, Williams! It was my intentj 
to have brought with me to England Moolah Mehdee. rs 
kind Jew of Meshed, but Col. Williams and Co), Farraat 
persuaded me to send him back to Meshed. Yours g 
tionately, JOSEPH Woxpr,” 

** Erzeroom, Jan. 17.” , 

The fine collection of old English broadside Bal, 
lads, begun by Bagford for the munificent Earl of 
Oxford, and largely increased by the Duke of Rox. 
burghe [see ante, p.93], passed, at Mr.Bright's sale, 
on Tuesday last, into the keeping of the Trustees of 
the British Museum, for the sum of 535/. As the 
Museum already contains Bagford’s own private 
collection of broadside ballads, there is some talk, 
we understand, of throwing the two collections inte 
one, and of making in this way as complete a col. 
lection of rarities of this description as it is now 
possible to bring together. The Percy Society should 
not lose sight of this important acquisition to oy 
public treasures. 

There are several candidates in the field for the 
late Mr. Josi’s place of keeper of the prints in the 
British Museum. We hear of Mr. Read, of Salis. 
bury, Mr. Brockedon, Colonel Batty, Mr. W. H, 
Carpenter, Mr. Molteno, and Mr. Martin Colnaghi, 
The appointment is understood to be in the gift, not 
of the Trustees asa body, but of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


A general meeting of the members of the Institute 
of the Fine Arts, was held on the 22nd ult. in the 
great room of the Society of Arts, in the Adelphi; 
when many new members were balloted for, and 
elected. A paper was read by Mr. Heaphy, ‘On 
the connexion existing between physical and mental 
construction,’ and another by Mr. Foggo, on the 
subject of the decoration of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Secretary read a Report on the state of 
the Library and Museum of the Socicty :—in refer. 
ence to which, and the resources of rising institutions 
like this in general, we may, on an early occasion, 
offer some suggestions, which strike us as deserving 
of consideration. 


We stated, some weeks ago, in speaking of the 
Portland Vase—what we believed to be the fact 
that the Wedgwood imitation of that beautiful 
antique was not a cast from the original ; but Mr. 
Wedgwood having written to correct that assertion, 
we at once gave way before an authority so absolute, 


and marked the erratum for our readers. The same 
gentleman has since written to correct his own cor- 
rection ; and we are now to fall back upon our ori- 
ginal statement. “I am sorry,” he says, “that I 
wrote to you on the 2Ist without making some 
inquiry. I now learn that Wedgwood’s copy of the 
Portland Vase is not, strictly speaking, a cast from 
the original. It is true he took a cast from the ori 
ginal, but as the material of his copy was to be clay, 
which shrinks in the fire, if he had used his cast asa 
mould, his copy would have been smaller than, the 
original. He wanted it exactly the samesize. He, 
therefore, modelled from the cast a mould a little 
larger than it, so as to allow for the shrinking in the 
fire, and in that mould his copy was made.” 


In the course of last week, the entire contents of 
the Adelaide Gallery were brought to the hammer; 
when the property, stated to have originally cost the 
company of proprietors an amount not much below 
20,0007., was knocked down for the trifling sum of 
490 guineas. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten inthe Morning 
till Five in the Evening.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A CURIOUS 
PIECE of MECHANISM to supply the LOSS of the HAND, is 
daily exhibited on # person who having lost his own hand is enabled 
to perform many of the ordinary functions of the natural one 
PHILLIPS’S PATENT FIRE ANNIHILATOR, illustrated by Dr. 
Ryan in his daily Chemical Lecture on the Mornings and Even 
of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. A Series of LEC URES 
ASTRONOMY, by Prof. Bachhoffner on the Mornings and Evenings 
of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, during Lent, accompanied 4 
Dr. Wallison BRABY’S CALOTONE. WORKING M DELS 
NEW INVENTIONS are daily explained. New DISSOLVING 
VIEWS. including the SHR!NE of the NATIVITY. CHILDES 
CHROMATROPE. The PROTEOSCOPE. The PHYSIOSCOP: 
DIVING BELL and DIVER, &c. &c. Admission, 14.; 
Half-Price. 
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N° 9067) 
SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Royat Socrety.—Feb. 27.Sir J. W. Lubbock, 
Bart. V.P. in the chair.—The following paper was 
ead Additional Remarks respecting the Conden- 
sation of Gases,’ by M. Faraday, Esq. The author, sus- 
Pe ehich he had operated, repeated his experiments 
with this gas very carefully prepared from pure 
nitrate of ammonia; but the results still indicated 
the presence of a more volatile gas mixed with an- 
other less volatile. He found that olefiant gas is 
readily soluble in strong alcohol, ether, oil of turpen- 
tine, and other bodies of the same kind ; and that, like 
the former gas, it seems to be of a compound nature, 
His experiments confirm the prevalence of the law 
that the force of vapour increases in a geometrical 
ratio for equal increments of heat, commencing at 
a given amount of pressure. The more Volatile a 
body is, the more rapidly does the force of its vapour 
increase by an augmentation of temperature; the 
inerease of elasticity being directly as the volatility 
of the substance. By further and more accurate 
investigations, a general law may be established for 
deducing from only a single observation of the force 
of any given vapour in contact with its fluid, its elas. 
ticity at any other temperature. 


the presence of nitrogen in the nitrous oxide 


Sratisticat Soctety.—Feb. 17.—Sir Charles Le- 
mon, Burt. M.P. V.P. inthe chair.—The subject forthe 
evening was a statistical outline of the present system 
of supplying the metropolis with water, by J. Flet- 
cher, Esq., Honorary Secretary. London, in the first 
instance, derived its supply of water from shallow 
wells, from the Wallbrook and other streams de- 
scending from the north, and from the Thames itself, 
by direct carriage. In the reign of Henry IIT. the 
corporation obtained liberty to bring water from 
Tyburn, which they did by means of a six-inch 
leaden pipe carried to Charing Cross, and thence to 
several conduits in the City. In 1438 the corpora- 
tion brought water from Highbury to a conduit 
opposite Cripplegate Church. In the following year 
the supply to the cisterns at Tyburn was augmented 
by the waters of some springs at Paddington, obtained 
from the Abbot of Westminster. This continued to 
he the only great source of supply until the middle 
of the sixteenth century, although the water of 
various springs in the neighbouring fields were 
brought to supply particular buildings or localities in 
thecity ; the conduits at Holborn Cross and on Snow 
Hill deriving their water from the springs collected 
into Lamb’s Conduit, near the present Red Lion- 
street; that at Aldgate from springs at Hackney ; 
one in Lothbury from springs between Hoxton and 
Islington; the Charterhouse from White Conduit 
Fields, and Christ’s Hospital from the Devil's Con- 
duit, north-east of the present Brunswick-square. In 
1543 an act was passed to enable the corporation to 
bring water from ITampstead Heath, St. Marylebone 
and Hackney. Nor was it until 1568 that Thames 
water was raised by machinery for the supply of Lon- 
don. The New River Company supplies all the 
metropolis north of the Thames, from Charing Cross, 
Tottenham-court-road and the Hampstead-road, 
on the west, to the Tower, Shoreditch, and the 
Kingsland-road, with Dalston, on the east; the 
East London Waterworks Company, all those por- 
tions which lie to the east of the City, Shoreditch, 
the Kingsland-road and Dalston, extending their 
mains even across the river Lea into Essex, as far as 
West Ham; the Chelsea Waterworks, the whole of 
Westminster and the suburban parishes, south and 
west of Charing Cross, Pall Mall, St. James’s-strect, 
Park-lane, and the Uxbridge-road, as far as Ken- 
sington Palace; the Grand Junction Waterworks 
Company, the great square of town included by Ox- 
ford-street, Princes-street, St. James's Park, the 
Green Park, and Hyde Park, the Park-square dis- 
trict, between the Edgware-road, the Uxbridge- 
toad and the Regent's Canal, and a considerable 
district in the angle formed by the western end of 
Oxford-street and the southern end of the Edgware- 
toad; the West Middlesex Waterworks Company, 
all that portion of the town lying west of Tottenham- 
Court-road and the Hampstead-road, and north of 
Oxford.street, the Edgware-road and the Regent's 
Canal, with the exception of the part near the 


junction of Oxford-street and Edgware-road, which is 


supplied by the Grand Junction Waterworks—the 
West Middlesex Waterworks also supply Bayswater 
and the suburban parishes of Kensington, Fulham, 
Hammersmith and Chiswick ; the Southwark Water- 
works, nearly the whole of the parishes of St.George’s 
and St. Saviour, Southwark ; the Lambeth Water- 
works Company, the whole of the parish of Lambeth 
and parts adjacent ; the South London Waterworks 
Company, which is also called the Vauxhall Water- 
works Company, it was calculated in 1830 supplied 
above 300,000,000 of gallons. In addition to the 
works mentioned, there are the Kent Waterworks, 
which supply Deptford, Greenwich, Woolwich and 
Rotherhithe. The quantity of water raised hy the 
eight great metropolitan companies in 1833 appears 
to have been equal to 357,288,807 imperial barrels ; 
the number of housesand buildings supplied 191,066; 
and the average daily supply above 35,000,000 of 
gallons, or 183 gallons to each person served on the 
average. It is conveyed into all parts of the town 
by main pipes, out of which diverge smaller pipes 
called service pipes, for the supply each of a certain 
number of houses, into the cisterns of which it is 
conveyed from the service pipes by smaller leaden 
pipes. By alternately opening and closing the com- 
munications between the main pipes and the service | 
pipes in their whole series, the water is delivered in | 
































































equal quantity to the remotest as to the nearest habi- | 
tations ; and each main is penetrated at short dis- 
tances by fire-plugs of two inches in diameter. Mr. | 
Fletcher went into the general subject of waterage. 


Linnean Societry.—Feb. 18.—H. Lloyd, Esq. in 
the chair.—J. Walton, Esq. was elected a Fellow, 
and Mr. T. Hall, an Associate.—A paper was read 
from the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, on some fungi in the 
Herbarium of Linneus. The fungi in this collection 
are few, but what there are, are in a good state of 
preservation, and possessing much interest. The | 
Agaricus crinitus (now Lentinus crinitus), had been 
described inaccurately by Klotsh, who had misled | 
Fries and other systematists. Descriptions were 
given of L. crinitus, also of L. tener, L. Schomburgkii, | 
L. nigripes, and L. Leveillii. The paper was illus- 
trated by drawings by Mr. Sowerby. 





Microscoricat Society.—Feb. 19.—General Meet- 
ing.—Prof. Bell in the chair.—Mr. J. Quekett read 
the Report of the Council, from which it appeared 
that the number of members had increased, and | 
that although the Society had published the second 
Part of the first volume of its *‘ Transactions,’ which | 
were distributed amongst its members gratuitously, | 
there was still a surplus in the hands of the treasurer. | 
After the Report was read, the President proceeded 
to read the address. After noticing the general | 
prosperity of the Society, he adverted to the fact of | 
the microscopes constructed by Messrs. Ross, Powell, | 
and Smith, being now accessible to members on the | 
Wednesday of every week, in the rooms of the Hor- 
ticultural Society. The President then reviewed the 
various papers which had been brought before the 
Society during the past year. At the conclusion he 
urged the applicatiow of the microscope to the ob- 
servation of the changes undergone in diseased 
structures.—Mr. E. Quekett exhibited some speci- 
mens of silicified spiral vessels, by which the question 
of the position of the membrane in these tissues is 
entirely set at rest, as a perfect mould of the spires 
was found on the silica from the inside of the 
vessel._Mr. J. Quekett exhibited some specimens 
of injected mucous membranes. — Mr. Bowerbank 
exhibited some injected capillaries traversing adi- 
pose tissue. 





Institute or Civit Engineers.—Feb, 25.—Sir 
John Rennie, President, in the chair—The paper 
by Mr. P. W. Barlow, ‘On the Comparative Advan- 
tages of the Atmospheric System of Propulsion on 
Railways,’ was the result of an examination of the 
system, with a view to determine as to the propriety 
of adopting it on the Tunbridge Wells Branch of the 
South Eastern Railway.—The author first examined 
the comparative advantages of the atmospheric sys- 
tem over that of traction by a rope; and then he 
stated the reasons for supposing it to be inferior to 
the locomotive system. He premised that on lines 
similar to the Greenwich and Blackwall, where the 
traffic was nearly uniform, and at short intervals, the 








power used admitted of mathematical computation; 





but that on railways generally, the power required 
must be irregular, both as to the amount required and 
the duration of its employment, and that therefore a 
power which was restricted to carrying between certain 
given points only, and certain intervals, would lead to 
great inconvenience in practice. It would be incon- 
venient also to have a power which could not be em- 
ployed for the ordinary repairs of the road, ballasting, 
removing slips, conveying building materials, working 
the coal and lime traffic at sidings, moving goods, 
trucks, carriages, &c. at the stations, all which was 
done at present by the locomotives with a great saving 
of time, and of the expense of men and horses. If 
locomotives were employed for these purposes only, 
it must be at a great expense; as the keeping up a 
small locomotive establishment was very costly, and 
moreover the gradients and curves of the line must 
be adapted for working locomotives, and thus do away 
with one of the great arguments in favour of the 
atmospheric system.—It was contended that the sub- 
sidence of embankments which at present constantly 
occurs without interrupting the usual traffic or being 
perceived by the passengers, would suffice to rupture 
the air-pipe or strain it in such a manner that the 
valve would not close, and thus cause a stoppage of 
the line. Many other and similar practical objections 
were stated against the system; but the main point 
was inthe comparative cost of haulage, when examined 
with stationary and with the locomotive engines, 
With the former it was contended, that on lines with 


| unfrequent trains, the small portion of time the 


power was actually employed, and the number of 
hours for which the steam must be kept up in order 
to be always ready, would be so disproportionate as 
to make the stationary engine system far more ex- 
pensive than locomotive power. The lines with steep 
gradients were of course excluded from this position. 
It was considered also that with the atmospheric 
system, steep gradients increased the ex pense of power 
in the same ratio, as the power must always be ex- 
erted in whatever way it was applied. Several ex- 
periments were then given to show the great expense 
of fuel per ton of goods on the atmospheric railway ; 
the results were decidedly in favour of the locomotive. 
The cost of construction was then examined, and it 
appeared, that referring to the calculation of the 
cost of working the London and Birmingham line, 
to lay down the atmospheric apparatus of a double 
line with a pipe of the required area, would not be 
less than 10,0007. per mile, ora total cost of 1,120,0002., 
the interest of which sum at 5 per cent. would be 
56,0001, or 500/. per mile, which sum nearly equalled 
the average cost of working the line by locomotives, 
and was greater than on many lines. In fact, that a 
contract might be entered into for working a line by 
locomotive power, for the interest of the sum which 
would be expended in the establishment of an atmo- 
spheric apparatus.—The general results deduced were 
in accordance with these observations, and it was 
assumed that the atmospheric system could be most 
advantageously adopted on short lines, with frequent 
traftic near large towns, where the absence of noise 
was important ; and that railways on steep inclines 
in one direction, as at Dalkey, was most favourable to 
the system. In the discussion which ensued, it was 
contended that many of the objections urged by Mr. 
Barlow were not well founded, and that many of the 
practical difficulties he had advanced, had been 
overcome by the mechanical arrangements now in 
progress of execution on the more extensive lines, 
which were destined to be worked on the atmospheric 
system. That both sidings and level crossings were 
practicable ; by a very simple contrivance, a self- 
acting platform could be so arranged as not only to 
guarantee the pipe from any injury by the travers. 
ing of a cart across the line, but that by the action 
of the vacuum in the main, a barrier could be raised 
on the passing of a train which would effectually 
prevent the traversing of any vehicle, and thus avoid 
the possibility of accidents, That instead of the 
assumed liability to be thrown off the rails, it was 
shown that the leading carriage being tied dowr to 
the piston, greater security was attained, and that 
on one occasion the leading carriage on the Dalkey 
line had started before its time, and had actually 
traversed the distance at a speed of nearly 70 miles 
per hour, going round curves 130 to 180 yards radius. 
That the power stated to have been expended in the 
conveyance of a given gross load, was assumed at too 
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high a ratio, and the fuel also; and that as to the 
question of cost by haulage by the adoption of small 
steam power worked only for pumping water, to be 
used only at the time of forming the vacuum for un- 
frequent or for light trains, a system of propulsion 
might be established, which would be more economi- 
cal than that by locomotives under the best manage- 
ment. : 

March 4.—Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair. 
—The paper read was ‘A Description of the Great 
Britain Steam-ship, &c.,’ by Mr. T. R. Guppy. As 
we have ourselves fully described the vessel [see ante, 
p. 118], we need only remark that, after reading the 
paper, a conversation ensued, in which Sir C. Napier, 
Captain Hosken, and others took part, and which 
was adjourned to the next meeting. 





Society or Arts.—Feb. 26.—B. Rotch, Esq. V.P- 
in the chair.—T. Sopwith, Esq. and the Rev. J. D. 
Adams were elected members.—The Secretary read 
a paper, by Mr. Claudet,* On Improvements in the 
Manufacture of Glass for Ojtical purposes.’ Here- 
tofore the manufact”2¢ cfz lass fit for the purpose of 
the optician has been a matter involving great uncer- 
tainty and difficulty, and in fact it was not till the 
year 1744 that it was accomplished with any degree 
of success. About this time, however, a Swiss named 
Guinand, in making some experiments in the con- 
struction of the telescope, found the extreme 
difficulty of procuring glass fit for lenses; the diffi- 
culty led him to endeavour to make glass for himself, 
and from his labours arose the first process by which 





glass could be made with certainty sufficiently good | 
in quality for the construction of optical instruments, 
With the death of Guinand his secret was partially | 
lost. The invention which forms the subject of Mr. 
Claudet’s paper is founded upon the process of Gui- 
nand, and is due to a French glass manufacturer 
named Bontemps, whose attention was first drawn to | 
the subject by the son of Guinand himself. The 
chief defect in optical glass consisted in striae and 
spots ; these arose from the great ditticulty of properly 
mixing the materials when in astate of fusion; it was 
impossible to stir the melted mass, because the tem- | 


: : 
perature was so high as to destroy instruments of | 
metal, and besides by introducing them into the glass | 


it would have been tinged with colour, according to | 


the nature of the metal employed. The metiod | 
used by M. Bontemps is to introduce the iron rod 
used in stirring into a clay cylinder closed at one end, 
so that the glass is entirely protected from the inju- 
rious action of the iron; the ingredients are thus 
effectually mingled ; the glass is then suffered to 
cool gradually, the crucible broken with care, and | 
the mass sawed transversely into slices, so that lenses | 
may be obtained of the diameter of the crucible. | 
Very large lenses have been produced by these means, | 
and two of a metre in diameter are now in progress 
of manufacture for the Royal Observatory at Paris. 
Mar, 5.—J. Tume, Esq. M.P., V.P., in the chair. 
—R. Bowie and J. Pennett, Esqrs., were elected 
Members.—The Secretary read a paper, by Mr, E. 
Dalton, ‘On the Construction of Models for an 
Ethnographical Museum, and the materials best 
suited for the purpose.’ The object of the paper 
was to bring forward the advantages of such an 
institution, and the result of inquiries and experi- 
ments as to the material best suited for the construc- 
tion of models suitable for carrying out this design. 
The possibility of casting entire from the living model 
is not perhaps generally known. The late Sir Francis 
Chantrey effected this upon a Negro man. The spe- 
cimen is lodged at the College of Surgeons, and pre- 
sents a faithful representation of the original. The 
model of a New Zealander, of the Ngatiawa tribe, 
now in London, was exhibited as an example of the 
illustration of the different races of man proposed to 
be collected by the Ethnographical Society. The 
head and arms of this specimen consist of wax, and 
were cast separately and then attached to the body. 
The hair isremovable, so as to allow of an inspection 
of the conformation of the skull. The time required 
for completing this model was about fourteen days, 
and its cost, including costume, is estimated at 201, 


| the southern extremity of Russian America, the na- 





whereas a similar model undressed, and cast entire, 
would amount to about 40/. The wax of this model 
has been painted in oil colours so as to represent the 
tints of the flesh and render it capable of being 


cleansed without affecting the surface,—A small | 


figure of the same material executed by a Mexican 
artist was placed on the table—Besides wax the 
authormentions papier maché, the Cannabic composi- 
tion, wood, and a particular description of clay, 
found at a depth of 150 feet below the general level 
of London, as substances which might be used. The 
two former, however, require iron moulds for the casts, 
which would render their expense considerable. The 
expense of models constructed of wood is also against 
that material. Several models by Mr. Sangiovani 
were placed on the table, all of which are made of 
the clay above alluded to; which, in some respects, 
assimilates to the pipe-clay used by modellers, but 
has more substance and is less fragile ; indeed when 
dry it is so hard as almost to resist the file. In 
appearance it is similar to hard stone or metal, par- 
ticularly when oiled over. It takes oil colours ina 
permanent manner. The figures in the Chinese 
Collection are constructed of clay and papier maché, 
or layers of paper stretched over clay moulds, and 
then painted in a kind of distemper. 


Ernnoxoaicat Socrery.—Feb. 19.—W. Aldam, 
Esq. M.P. in the chair.—E. Chadwick, Esq. and J. 
Yearsley, Esq. were elected Members.—A paper on 
the ethnography of Russian America, by Professor 
Latham, M.D. was read. Inhabiting the most north- 
western extremity of America, or the coast of Behring’s 
Straits, the tribes of Russian America are divided 
from Asia only by the latter channel, so that of all 
the tribes of the New World they are most in contact 
with the Old; and this circumstance alone, puts them 
prominently forward in Ethnology. Considering the | 
remote situation of these extensive and inhospitable | 
tracts, the knowledge we possess of them is creditable | 
to the Government of Russia. From the time of 
Behring downwards the coasts have been accurately 
described, whilst the communications of the officials 
of the Russian-American Fur Company exhibit far 
more than an average amount of intelligence. On 


tive tribes are known to their neighbours of New 
Caledonia, and the Oregon territory, and to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, under the names of Colooches, 
Tunghaases, Atnas, Coltshanies, Ugalentzes, Konagis, 
Cadiacks, Tchugatches and Kenays. On the Nootka 
and the shores of the Arctic Sea, they are dealt with 
as members of the great Esquimaux family. Further 
invetigation multiplies the names of these tribes, so 
that we hear of Inkalites, Inkuluklates, Kiyataigmutis, 
Agolegmutis, Pashtolegmutis, Magmutis, &c. To 
these divisions may be added the different varieties 
of the natives of the Aleutian Islands. In the clas- 
sification of these numerous tribes it is considered 
much remains to be done. For the tribes on the 
Northern Ocean, and for the parts immediately south 
of Behring’s Straits, the general character, both phy- 
sical and moral, seems to be Esquimaux. The three 
forms of speech spoken by the Esquimaux are but 
dialects of one language. One of these dialectical | 
differences is found about three degrees westward of 1 
the Mackenzie, which coincides very nearly with the 
eastern boundary line of Russian America. The 
Tchuktchi; the Kuskokwims, who occupy the banks 
of the river from which they take their name, and 
who may stand as the representatives of the tribes 
between Cape Rodney and the Peninsula of Alaska, 
numbering 7,000; and the Tchugatches of Prince 
William’s Sound, who are closely allied in language 
with the islanders of Cadiack, are Esquimaux. In 
the parts about Cook’s Inlet and Mount St. Elias, a 
second race is said to make its appearance ; and this 
is generally separated from the Esquimaux by a broad 
line of demarcation. It is called the Colooch race ; 
and is generally placed in contrast with the Esqui- 
maux. Jsolated tribes akin to the Colooches, and 
worthy of special notice, are the following :—1. The 
Ugalyachmutsi or Ugalentzes, consisting of about 38 
families. They are Colooch in manners and confor- 
mation, having especial affinities with the Yakutai 
tribe of that group. Living around Mount St. Elias 
they are frontier tribes to the Tchugatches,—2. The 
Kenays of Cook’s Inlet, 460 families strong. Like 
the Ugalentzes they are in contact with Tchugatch 
Esquimaux.—3. The Atnas, dwelling on the Copper 
river, 60 families strong, hunters of reindeer, and 
workers in iron as well as copper. They coincide with 
the typical Colooches in burning their dead, in ascrib- 





ing the origin of their race to the raven, and in other 


CMar. 8 
particulars. These three tribes are unequivocally 
connected closely with each other and with the othe. 
members of the Colooch group. The position of the 
following is less definite: —1. The Kolshani. These . 
present the natives ofthe interior. They fall into two 
divisions, whereof the nearest can make itself intelli 
gible to the Atnas and Kenays. The more distant 
one is savage, inhospitable and unintelligible.—9, The 
Inkluluklates, dwelling on the Chulitna river, They 
are stated to be akin to the Mogimuts, who are 
allied with,—3. The Inkalites. These represent the 
Auwigmuts and the Mogimuts. In one Village alone 
they are 700 strong. Their language is said to beg 
mixture of the Kenay, Unalashkan and Atna. Dr 
King accounted for the dialectical difference jn lan. 
guage of the Esquimaux westward of the Mackenzie 
from their neighbours to the east, by Supposing that 
the inhabitants of the Mackenzie had made their 
way overland from Kotzebue’s, or Prince Williams 
Sound, and thus isolated a large portion of the west. 
ern coast Esquimaux,—a supposition borne out by 
the study of their physical and moral characters, 
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FINE ARTS. 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON, 
IN.—The Four Doctors—concluded.—St. Gregory. 

Tue fourth Doctor of the Latin church, St. Gare. 
Gory, styled, and not without reason, Grecory tHe 
Great, was one of those extraordinary men whose 
influence is not only felt in their own time, but 
through long succeeding ages. He was born at Rome, 
in the year 540, of senatorial rank, and exercised 
during twelve years the office of praetor or chief 
magistrate of his native city. Yet, while apparently 
engrossed by secular affairs, he became deeply imbued 
with the religious enthusiasm which was characteristic’ 
of his time and hereditary in his family: immediately 
on the death of his father he devoted all the wealth 
he had inherited to pious and charitable purposes, and 
retiring to the Monastery of St. Andrew, which he had 
founded, he there, took priest’s orders, and gave up 
all his time to study and preparation for the duties to 
which he had devoted himself. On the occasion of 
a terrific plague which almost depopulated Rome, he 
fearlessly gave himself up to the care of the poorand 
sick: and by his prayers and intercessions is said to 
have delivered the city from the pestilence. Pope 
Pelagius having died at this time, the people with 
one voice called upon Gregory to succeed him: 
but he shrunk from the high office, and wrote to the 
Emperor Maurice, entreating him not to ratify the 
choice of the people. The Emperor sent an edict 
confirming his election, and thereupon Gregory fled 
from Rome, and hid himself in a cave. Those who 
went in search of him were directed to the place 0 
his concealment by a celestial light, and Gregory 
was discovered and brought back to Rome. No sooner 
had he assumed the tiara, than he showed himself in 
all respects worthy of his elevation. The events of 
his troubled and splendid pontificate belong to 
history ; and I shall merely throw together here such 
particulars of his life and character as may serve to 
render the multiplied representations of him bot) in- 
teresting and intelligible. Gregory, while he assertel 
the dignity of his station, was distinguished by his 
personal humility: he was the first pope who took the 
title of “ Servant of the Servants of God;”he abolished 
slavery throughout Christendom on religious grounds; 
though enthusiastic in making converts, he set him- 
self against persecution: when the Jews of Sardinia 
appealed to him, he commanded that the synagogue 
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which had been taken from them and converted into 
churches should be restored. He was the first who 
gent missionaries to preach the Gospel in England. 
Shocked at the idea of an eternity of vengeance and 
torment, if he did not originate the idea of a Purga- 
tory, he was at least the first who preached it pub- 
licly, and made it an article of faith. In his hatred 
of war, of persecution, of slavery, he stept not only 
in advance of his own time, but of ours. He in- 
stituted the celibacy of the clergy, one of the boldest 
strokes of ecclesiastical power; he reformed the 
Services of the church ; defined the model of the 
Roman Liturgy, such as it has ever since remained, 
_the offices of the priests, the variety and change of 
the sacerdotal garments ; he arranged the music of 
the chants, and he himself trained the choristers, 
“Experience had shown him the efficacy of these 
solemn and pompous rites to soothe the distress, to 
confirm the faith, to mitigate the fierceness, and to 
dispel the dark enthusiasm of the vulgar; and he 
readily forgave their tendency to promote the reign 
of priesthood and superstition.”* If, at a period 
when credulity and ignorance, were universal, he 
should have shown himself in some instances cre- 
dulous and ignorant, it seems hardly a reproach to 
one in other respects so good and so great. 

His charity was boundless, and his vigilance inde- 
fatigable : he considered himself responsible for every 


sheep of the flock intrusted to him ; and when a | 


beggar died in the streets of Rome, he laid himself 
under a sentence of penance and excommunication, 
and interdicted himself for several days from the 
exercise of his sacerdotal functions, 

Such was St. Gregory the Great, the last Pope 
who was canonized. Celestial honours and worldly 
titles have often been worse, seldom so well bestowed. 
During the two last years of his life, his health, early 
impaired by fasts and vigils, failed entirely, and he 
was unable to rise from hiscouch. He died in 604, 
in the fourteenth year of his pontificate. They still 
preserve, in the church of the Lateran at Rome, his 
bed, and the little scourge with which he was wont 
to keep the choristers in order. 

St. Gregory was in person tall and corpulent, and 
of adark complexion, with black hair, and very little 
beard. He speaks in one of his Epistles of his large 
size, contrasted with his weakness and painful infirm- 
ities, He presented to the Monastery of St. Andrew 
his own portrait, and those of his father and his 
mother, St. Sylvia: they were still in existence 300 
years after his death, and the portrait of Gregory 
probably furnished that particular type of physio- 
ghomy which we trace in all the best representations 
ofhim, in which he appears of a tall, large, and digni- 
fied person, with a broad, full face, and black hair 
and eyebrows. 

As he was, next to St. Jerome, the most popular of 
the Four Doctors, single figures of him abound, and in 
these he is always attended by his attribute, the dove. 
Inthe Bridgewater Gallery is the ‘St. Gregory at 
Prayer,’ by Annibal Caracci. He is secn in front, 
arrayed in the pontifical habit, kneeling on a cushion; 
his hands outspread and uplifted ; the dove descends 
from above ; the Tiara is near him, and cight angels 


around. In the Sutherland Gallery isa large picture 


by Guercino, representing St. Gregory on a throne, 
looking upwards ; his hand on an open book, in act 
toturn the leaves; the dove is hovering near. To 
the left of the Pope is St. Autony of Padua, with a 
lily; and to the right and more in front, St. Domi- 
nick, Behind St. Gregory, an angel playing on the 
Viol; in front, an infant angel holds the Tiara. 

The legends connected with St. Gregory arose out 
of his exceeding popularity. They are all expressive 
of the veneration in which he was held by the people, 
and of the deep impression left on their minds of 
his sanctity, his eloquence, and his charity. Thus 
his humerous writings were considered of so much 
authority, that it was commonly said, they had been 
dictated by the Holy Spirit. This figure of speech 
‘as converted into a fact by those who averred that 
the Spirit of God, in the visible form of a dove, had 
been seen to descend from Heaven and perch upon 
his shoulder while he wrote. Hence the dove bas 

me his almost inseparable attribute. 
_ Itis related, that when Gregory was only amonk, 
in the little Monastery of St. Andrew, a beggar pre- 
“ated himself at the gate, and requested alms: being 


* Gibbon. 








relieved, he came again and again, and at length 
nothing was left for the charitable Saint to bestow, 
but the silver porringer in which his mother, Sylvia, 
had sent him a potage ; and he commanded that this 
should be given to the mendicant. It was his custom, 
when he became Pope, to entertain every evening iit 
his own table twelve poor men, in remembrance of 
the number of our Lord’s Apostles. One night, as 
he sat at supper with his guests, he saw, to his sur- 
prise, not twelve, but thirteen seated at his table. 
And he called to his steward, and said to him, “ Did 
I not command thee to invite twelve? and behold, 
there are thirteen!” And the steward told them 
over, and replied, “ Holy Father, there are surely 
twelve only !” And Gregory held his peace; and 
after the meal, he called forth the unbidden guest, 
and asked him, “ Who art thou?” And he replied, 
“Tam the poor man whom thou didst formerly 
relieve ; but my name is the Wonderful, and through 
me thou shalt obtain whatever thou shalt ask of God.” 
Then Gregory knew that he had entertained an 
angel (or, according to another version of the story, 
our Lord himself). This legend has been a frequent 
subject in painting, under the title of * The Supper of 
St. Gregory.’ In the picture painted by Vasari, his 
master-piece, now in the Bologna Gallery, he has 
introduced a great number of figures and portraits of 
| distinguished personages of his own time, St. Gregory 
being represented under the likeness of Clement VII. 
The unbidden guest, or angel, bears the features of 
the Saviour. Paul Veronese has also painted this 
subject for a refectory at Vicenza. 

On one occasion when St. Gregory was officiating 
at the mass, one who was near him doubted the Real 
Presence: thereupon, at the prayer of the Saint, a 
vision was suddenly revealed of the crucified 
Redeemer surrounded by the instruments of his 
Passion. ‘This legend has been a popular subject 
of painting, and is called * The Mass of St. Gregory.’ 
It is common in the illuminated Missals of the 16th 
century; in the Breviary of Henry VIII., preserved 
in the Bodleian Library, it is most exquisitely painted ; 
here the figure of the Saviour is sustained by an angel. 
In the collection of Lord Northwick there is a very 
curious early picture, which represents it in a striking 
manner ; besides the officiating priests, several saints 
areranged on cach side as spectators of the miraculous 
vision. In Albert Durer’s extraordinary wood-cut, 
we behold among the instruments of the Passion the 
head of Judas with the purse and cord. This.print, 
and another quite different of the same subject by 
Isaac von Mecken, are in the British Museum. 

The Empress Constantia sent to St. Gregory re- 
questing some of the relics of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Ile excused himself, saying that he dared not disturb 
their sacred remains for such a purpose, but he sent 
her part of a consecrated cloth (Brandeum) which had 
enfolded the body of St. John the Evangelist. The 
Empress rejected this gift with contempt: whereupon 
Gregory, to show that such things are hallowed not so 
much in themselves as by the faith of believers, laid 
the Brandeum on the altar, and after praying, he took 
up a knife and pierced it, and blood flowed as from a 
living body. This incident, called the * miracle dei 
Brandei,” has also been painted. Andrea Sacchi has 
represented it in a grand picture now inthe Vatican. 
Gregory holds up to view the bleeding cloth, and the 
expression of astonishment and conviction in the coun- 
tenances of the assistants is very fine. 

But the wildest of all these legends is the story of 
the Emperor Trajan. “It happened on a time, as 
Trajan was hastening to battle at the head of his 
legions, that a poor widow flung herself in his path, 
and cried aloud for justice, and the Emperor stayed 
to listen to her; and she demanded vengeance for the 
innocent blood of her son, killed by the son of the 
Emperor. And Trajan promised to do her justice 
when he returned from his expedition. ‘ But sire, 
answered the widow, ‘should you be killed in battle, 
who then will do me justice 2 *‘ My successor,’ replied 
Trajan. And she said, ‘ What will it signify to you, 
great Emperor, that any other than yourself should 
do me justice? Is it not better that you should do 
this good action yourself than leave another to do it? 
And Trajan alighted, and having examined into the 
affair, he gave up his own son to her in place of him 
she had lost, and bestowed on her likewise a rich 
dowry. Now, it came to pass that as Gregory was one 








day meditating in his daily walk, this action of the 





Emperor Trajan came into his mind, and he wept 
bitterly to think that a man so just should be con- 
demned as a heathen to eternal punishment. And 
entering into a church he prayed most fervently that 
the soul of the good Emperor might be released from 
torment. And a voice said to him—‘I have granted 
thy prayer, and I have spared the soul of Trajan for 
thy sake; but because thou hast supplicated for one 
whom the justice of God had already condemned, 
thou shalt choose one of two things: either thou 
shalt endure for two days the fires of purgatory, or 
thou shalt be sick and infirm for the remainder of 
thy life. Gregory chose the latter, which suffi- 
ciently accounts for the grievous pains and infinni- 
ties to which this great and good man was subjected, 
even to the day of his death.” 

This story of Trajan was very popular during the 
Middle Ages: it is illustrative of the character of 
Gregory, and of the feeling which gave rise to his 
doctrine of purgatory. We find it alluded to twice 
in Dante.* 

It is one of the stories sculptured on the walls of 
Purgatory :— 

——tThere was storied on the rock 

Th’ exalted glory of the Roman prince, 

Whose mighty worth moved Gregory to earn 

His mighty conquest—Trajan the Emperor. 

A widow at his bridle stood, &c. 
It was through the efficacy of St. Gregory’s inter- 
cession that Dante finds Trajan in Paradise, seated 
between King David and King Hezekiah. 

As a subject of painting, the story of Trajan 
was sometimes selected as an appropriate ornament 
of a hall of justice. We find it sculptured on one 
of the capitals of the pillars of the Ducal Palace 
at Venice: there is the figure of the widow kneel- 
ing, somewhat stiff, but very simple and expres 
sive, and over it in rude ancient letters—* Trajano, 
Imperador, che die justizia a la Vedova.” In the 
Town Hall of Ceneda, near Belluna, are the three 
Judgments (i tre Giudizi), painted by Pompeo Amal- 
teo: the judgment of Solomon, the judgment of 
Daniel, and the judgment of Trajan. The prayer of 
St. Gregory for the soul of Trajan was an incident 
so celebrated and so prominent in his religious life, 
that I think it likely those pictures which represent 
him on his knees at his devotions refer to this parti- 
cular occasion, For instance, the picture in the 
Bridgewater Gallery. 

Carl Vanloo was commissioned, a short time before 
his death, to paint the dome of the chapel of St. 
Gregory in the Invalides at Paris. He completed 
only the finished sketches, which are among his 
capital works, They are seven in number :—l1. St. 
Gregory distributes his goods to the poor. 2. He 
obtains, by his prayers, the cessation of the pestilence 
at Rome. 3. Ie is found concealed in the cave, and 
refuses the pontificate. 4. He receives, as Pope, the 
homage of the clergy. 5. The mass of St. Gregory : 
a different version from that above mentioned; here 
the consecrated wafer becomes luminous in his hands. 
6. He dictates his Homilies to his amanuensis. The 
7th, which forms the centre, represents the apotheosis 
of the Saint, who ascends to heaven in a glory of 
angels. 
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The Evangelists, the Apostles, and the Fathers, 
comprise those saints who are usually represented 
together or in a series. In the next essays I shall 
treat of those saints who are individually most con- 
spicuous and interesting as subjects of art; and I 
begin with the MaGpaLene, 


ON PORCELAIN PAINTING. 
Report, to the Council of the Government School of 
Design, of Proceedings and Observations of Mrs. 
- M‘lan, during Visits to Paris and the Staffordshire 
Potteries. 
Havinea been taught to advert to France as the 
great School of Ornamental Art, and being desirous 
to render myself more competent to give instructions 
in the Female School of Design, in order to carry 
out fully the intentions of the Council in establishing 
it, I visited, during the summer vacation of 1848, the 
institutions and manufactories in Paris, with the view 
of acquiring, by personal inspection of processes 





* Cary’s Dante, Purgatory, c. xxiv; Paradise, c. xx. It 
appears from the notes to Dante, that this curious legend, 
or apologue, rests on no classical authority, but is an inven- 
tion of the monkish writers. 
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and productions of Ornamental Art, such informa- 
tion as might be serviceable in promoting this 
object: and porcelain painting being a branch of 
art enumerated in the prospectus, as affording an 
employment especially adapted to females, and one, 
for instruction in which applications had been made 
by several of my pupils, I was particularly anxious 
to obtain such a knowledge of it as would fully 
qualify me to direct the exercises of a class for this 
— I therefore obtained an introduction to M. 

obert, the chief conductor of the porcelain manu- 
factory at Sevres, and by his permission every part 
of that celebrated establishment was shown to me. 
I saw the artists at work, observed their methods of 
using colours, and obtained a knowledge of their 
technical modes of proceeding, and of the media 
which they employ in the process. The result of 
my observations at that time, was a conviction that 
I could readily learn this art, and could easily teach 
it. With this impression, I again visited Paris in 
the course of the last vacation, and having placed 
myself under the instruction of Madame Turgan, 
one of the principal artistes engaged in the porce- 
lain manufacture of Sévres, I assiduously painted 
daily under her direction during the period of my 
visit, and copied on porcelain an original picture of 
my own. 

On my return from Paris, I proceeded at once to, 
and remained some time in, Staffordshire, in order 
to visit the district of the Potteries, and by carefully 
examining the work of our best English porcelain 
painters, to be enabled to form a just estimate of 
their productions, compared with those of the artists 
of France. For the prosecution of this object, I 
obtained introduction to some of the principal 
manufacturers, and was shown whatever related to 


my inquiries in the several large establishments of | 


the Messrs. Wedgwoods, Copeland, Minton, Ridge- 
way, and others. The effect of this comparison of 
the finest examples of the artin France and England, 
was an impression by no means unfavourable to 
English ability: so that with regard, at least, to 
this branch of ornamental art, I am happy to feel 
warranted in dissenting from those who indiscrimi- 
nately decry the productions of British art. At 
Messrs. Copeland’s manufactory, I saw specimens 
of flower painting in porcelain, by au English artist, 
which I have no hesitation in declaring to be in 
every respect equal to the best productions of M. 
Jacobert, one of the best artists in this department 
at Sevres, where flower painting is most admirably 
executed ; and it is but justice to observe, that the 
attainment of such equality of excellence by an 
English artist implies a much greater degree of 
merit, since in France, the artist has long had the 
advantage of systematic and special training for his 
employment, and the emulating patronage of a 
Royal manufactory munificently supported by the 
government: while, in England, he has been 
hitherto wholly unassisted,—developement of talent 
being left merely to individual energy and per- 
severance. With regard to the colours used by the 
French, I observed that, in general, they are superior 
to those of the English. For flesh tints, the French 
have reds and yellows that will mix and burn 
together, which, with the colours used in our Pot- 
teries, is chemically impossible. The media made 
use of by the French are also different; and, in my 
opinion, superior to those employed in England. 
On the other hand, our rose colours, I think, are 
preferable to theirs. As to the question of originality 
of Design in this department of painting, I may 
state, with regard as well to the French as English 
artists engaged in it—the remark being applicable 
to each—that, with the exception of flowers and 
miniatures, no original pictures are introduced; the 
artistical labour consisting merely in a continual 
process of copying. 

In visiting the manufactories of the Staffordshire 
Potteries, I was much gratified to find employment 
afforded to numerous females, although they per- 
form merely the inferior kinds of work. Indeed, it 
is only the cheapest and commonest description of 
wares that can be committed to their hands; for, as 
they do not possess the slightest knowledge of draw- 
ing, their work consists simply in filling up with 
certain colours, according to a given pattern, certain 
spaces formed by outlines which are previously 
printed upon the wares, They are thus confined to 





much is fearful, almost all is sombre and gloom- 





the mere mechanical labour of an art in which ex- 
cellence in its highest department is undoubtedly 
fully as much attainable by women as by men. In 
this country, unfortunately, the employments ob- 
tainable by females are very limited in number and 
variety, so that it becomes highly desirable not only 
to provide the means of developing and cultivating 
talent in females, but to increase the number of 
subjects, to which such ability, when so cultivated, 
may with propriety and profit be applied. To this 
class of subjects belong with peculiar fitness, not 
only the arts of painting on porcelain and glass, 
but those of designing for every branch of our pot- 
tery manufactures: and, with respect to the prac- 
ticability and expediency of at once acting upon 
these considerations, I would state that I have been 
assured by the chief artists of one of the principal 
porcelain establishments in Staffordshire, that if, in 
the Female School at Somerset House, a class were 
formed for studying the art of painting porcelain in 
a superior manner, the more skilful pupils might 
readily obtain from the manufacturers transmissions 
of work to be executed at home; so that without any | 
injurious interference with the uneducated female 
artists, or rather artizans, in the Potteries, a con- 
stant and beneficial employment might be procured. 





MORTO DA FELTRI. 

From his close, yet perhaps not generally surmised 
connexion with certain subjects brought forward in 
our notices of Griiner’s work on Fresco Decora- 
tions, [Nos. 893-4,] we are tempted to trace out 
this Painter’s life, as well as its dim and mysterious 
character will permit us. Our sketch can prove a | 
clair-obscure at best, its touches of light mere gleams | 
amidst the masses of darkness; but the very name, | 
Morto, has an enigmatical sound,—it bespeaks one | 
who, even when alive, walked through the Valley of | 
the Shadow of Death, shrouded from inquisitive ob- | 
servation, and liker a banished citizen of Necropolis | 
thana human creature. His memoirs, meagre though | 
they be, lend the supposition a strange likelihood ; | 





stricken about them ; a good deal, however, we should | 
add, or repeat, is legendary. We could imagine that | 
his name, fictitious or not, had suggested some of the | 
stories concerning him ; unless his compatriots, the 
Italians, prone to jocose but sarcastic sobriquets, may 
have coined it for an artist whom Vasari describes as 
spending a kind of subterraneous existence among 
the grottoes, vaults, sepulchres, and tomb-like ruins 
of antique Rome and Naples, where he identified 
himself with the buried, and appeared dead to the 
world aboveground, . 

Yn the Grand-ducal collection at Florence, a por- 
trait arrests and fixes every visitor’s gaze by its sin- 
gular impressiveness: it represents a man with his 
finger pointed towards a skull, on which his pensive 
looks and his meditations are manifestly bent also, 
This fancied allusion has got it the title of *‘ Morto 
da Feltri,’ and the repute of being his workmanship: 
to neither has it any pretension, but they give it an 
interest, even beyond what its merits might other- 
wise create, among credulous amateurs and novices, 
It is not the painted pun thus expounded, nor is it an 
uncommon specimen of such moral portraits, abun- 
dant enough indeed, “to memorize another Golgotha.” 
Here we have one palpable legend sprung from our 





artist’s romantic name. He obtained likewise what 
may be called a posthumous agnomen, Zarato, or 


Zarotto, derived, we conjecture, from a romantic, | 


though real, incident—his death at Zara, whither he 
had gone of his own accord to encounter it, a volun- 
teer in the Venetian service. After all, the simple, 
household name he received at the font was Pietro 
Luzzo,  Feltri, near Venice, was his birth-place, and 
Giorgione, according to some authorities, his master, 
his rival, and his victim. For hereby hangs the rue- 
fullest tale connected with Morto’s ill-omened appel- 
lation! 

Ridolfi relates, (not Lanzi, as a correspondent of 
ours asserted, No. 889, except when quoting Ridolfi’s 
account and another opposed to it,) that Pietro Luzzo, 
a scholar of Giorgione, carried off his mistress, and 
that the forsaken artist thereupon sank into the grave. 
If any metaphysical link were assumable between 
tone of colour and tone of mind, we might admit 
Castelfranco just the morbid, melancholy, umbrageous 


character to view all things through their darkest 


medium, and to let such a deed of double ingratitude 
prey upon his spirits, till he fell beneath the proud 
man’s fatalest and likeliest distem per—mortification 
of the heart. Our Vienna correspondent [No. 889 
mentions a portrait in the Lichtenstein collection, b 
which, it is understood, her indignant lover, befor 
ais hand forgot its cunning, “ damins to everlasting 
fame” the False Fair-one who co-operated towards 
his death. It depicts her a beautiful she-Belial, her 
eyes and lips humid with sweet poison, as the write 
abovesaid well describes them ; she holds a sketch 
whose motto refers, while it menaces the shameley 
wanton, sardonically to the Roman Lucretia. By 
even were this portrait a true work of Barbarelli’s, 
(we think it rather an imitation than a copy,) what 
or whom its moral points at bears many a version 
besides that now given; no safe conclusion can be 
founded on its ambiguous evidence. The grand Vene. 
tian colourist, George the Great, so culled from his 
gigantic figure and style, fell a victim, we fear, tog 
less refined disease. Vasari speaks of his beloved 
*€ Madonna,” and his death through her un-Lucretian 
practices, without a single word about poor Morto da 
Feltri’s complicity. Yet he tells us the latter wag 
collaborator with Giorgione in painting the celebrated 
Fondaco de’ Tedeschi, at Venice. Lanzi denies he 
was his scholar, and vague tradition alone makes him 
a treacherous domestic rival to his friend. 
Amongst the remarkable circumstances of Morto’s 
life (these last words seem like a contradiction in 
terms) one fact, his re-discovery of Arabesque and 
Grottesque, stands forth pre-eminent. We affirm 
it a fact, because Vasari designates him, thrice, the 
first re-inventor, while he declares Giovanni da Udine 
and others who bore off higher praise, the mere perfec. 
tionaters of his principles. Vasari’s fervour would 
betoken a sense that full justice has not been done 
to Morto, and that his own book should pay it: “but 
never,” he bursts out, on recording his hero’s death, 
“never shall his fame die; for those whose works 
belong to eternity can never feel their labours are 
dead: grateful writers attest their genius.” It is 


| true, a species of arabesque and grottesque had always 


existed, as we observed in our recent attempt to 
analyze these arts, [No. 893]; Benedetto Bon 
figli, a Perugian, cultivated this species, and exen- 
plified it beautifully at the Vatican itself, under 
Innocent VIII. With Morto da Feltri, however, a 
distinct species began, “ pitt simile alla maniera ar- 
tica,” more like the antique manner, by which Vasari 
means the classical ; and herein we maintain, against 
Lanzi,* lies our artist’s fair pretension to the credit 
of an originator or re-discoverer. He could have 
learned the Gothic species alone from Pinturicchio, 
who learned it from his master Pietro Perugino, who 
learned it from his, Bonfigli abovesaid,—a pedigree, 
let us remark, indicating whence Raffael derived his 
taste for arabo-grottesque: the Sala del Cambio, 
where he doubtless assisted Perugino, exhibited some 
good samples. Ratfael perhaps reduced the Fel 
trese’s principles into system, developed, and carried 
them much farther, and thus better deserved the 
name of having resuscitated the classical species ; but 
we think Sanzio’s veritable, his chief merit, both as 
a discoverer and developer of these arts, was, that he 
endowed them with sentiment and continuous inner 
sense, attributes which gave them quite a new phase 
and value, a higher one than they evér had before. 
We invite our embryo Decorators to endow their 
arabesques and grottesques with like elevating qual- 
ties, whenever they can. ; 
The character of Morto da Feltri appears more sil- 


| gular still among a people whose horror of death 


makes them shun even its sublimest memorials, and 
all philosophic contemplations upon it, though to us 
Northerns they lend it the deepest interest. Italy’ 
sunbright clime renders, by contrast, the gloom of 
the sepulchre—any gloom, anywhere—dismal beyond 
endurance to her habitants; and the gloom of the 
Past, which is the sepulchre of a departed world, 
takes the same fearful tinge to their minds’ eyé 
Such a character, therefore, as our artistic Old Mar- 





* The circumspect Abbé sometimes commits an over 
sight: in the very first page of Morto’s Life, his biographer 
recognizes a profession of arabo-grottesque painters, and 
distinguishes our artist’s method from theirs by the explicit 
phrase “ all’ antica,” referring to the grottoes and vaults¢ 
classic Rome he perpetually studied—(** sempre studi”) 
Indeed, the very first sentence alludes to his novel style= 





* noyita nelle grottesche, ch’egli faceya,”—See Vasari. 
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“ty will seldom be met with, and always regarded | harp measures we have mentioned. ‘Pan Own y 


somewhat mad, by his sun-worshipping compatriots, 
Vasari may, for this reason, entitle Morto a “ melan- 
conica persona,” and pronounce him “astratto nella 
yita, come era nel cervello,” because he loved to 
study antiquities, and wander through subterranean 

ttoes, ruined temples, dark and drear recesses, 
long unfrequented and almost forgotten —through 
sepulchres themselves, in search of his professional 
objects. We Northerns look upon such pursuits 


rather as a mark of mind than of dementedness : the 
superstitious Italians thought him little better than 
a person possessed with devils, because he dwelt so 
much among the tombs, 


His portrait prefixed to 
Vasari’s life of him (altogether different from the 
udonymons Grand-ducal one) has neither a 

melancholic nor an abstracted, not to say distracted, 
air, but a vivid, observant, investigative expression, 
which bespeaks great earnestness, or it might be 
called, deep enthusiasm of character. If his existence 
wasa living death, he lived every day he died, and toa 
most practical purpose, since it produced results that 
influenced the Decorative Arts at once and for ever. 

Few relics of his handiwork survive ; few, obscure, 
and doubtful; as it were to complete and attest the 
fatality implied by his name, all his known and re- 
nowned paintings have perished. Those at the Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio of Florence and the Fondaco de’ Te- 
deschi in Venice, met a premature and violent fate 
like their author’s, though much less glorious; bar- 
barian remodellers destroyed the former, and fire 
burnt down the latter. Casualties have made up 
almost our whole account— 

And one news straight came huddling on another 

Of death! and death! and death!— 
They remind us of Captain Death and his ship the 
Terrible, and its French antagonist the Vengeance, 
pames in dreadful unison, yet accidentally brought 
together, and his own pregnant with the slaughterous 
catastrophe : 

Each officer fell, and a carnage was seen 

That soon dyed the waves to a crimson from green. 

Ford's Broken Heart. 

Morto da Feltri was born about 1474, nine years 
before Raffael, and was killed, a valorous captain, 
at the combat of Zara, which took place about 1519, 
a year earlier than his great contemporary’s decease. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 

Ancient National Airs of Gwent and Morganwg, 
§c, collected and arranged for the Harp or Piano- 
forte, by M. Jane Williams, of Aberpergwm.—This 
collection, published by subscription, and therefore 
not to be found in any music-seller’s catalogue, is too 
important and interesting to be overlooked. Some 
of the melodies “ obtained the late Lady Greenly’s 
Prize, awarded at the Abergavenny Eisteddfod of 
1838,” as being “the best collection of original un- 
published Welsh airs.” This, it appears, led Miss 
Williams to extend her researches; the field of which 
is“one of the most romantic and secluded parts of 
the Principality of Wales.” Her “ findings” in the 
Vale of Neath and elsewhere have been exactly noted 


down, with the simplest possible accompaniments. | 


In short, this work is a valuable example of a class 
of musical productions not sufficiently studied by the 
historians of Art, or too often tried by established 
laws, whereas the critic’s duty can but be one of spe- 
culation, comparative analysis, and conjecture. The 
Welsh melodies already known to the public, such 
as‘Ar hyd y nos‘\—‘ Nos Galan’-—‘ Merch Megan’— 
Of a noble race was Shenkin’—‘ The Hunting of 
the Hare,’ and the like, must have been also admired 
for a peculiar characteristic which but exceptionally 
marks Scotch and Irish airs—namely, regularity. 
In none that we recollect, do we meet that odd pro- 
Session, (as, for instance, from D major to c major, 
vithout note of preparation,) so puzzling, so piquant 
in the Scotch and Irish tunes, and which we cannot 
help in part referring to incorrect vocal transmission. 
In others, such as ‘ The Rising of the Lark,’ will be 
found that regular manner of conducting a melody, so 
‘onomical of inyention, which the Italian contra- 
puntists put under Santa Rosalia’s protection. Miss 
Williams's collection mtroduces us to some airs 
whose “vagrom” ways, as Dogherry might call it, 


| Gwanwyn’ (The Song of Spring) is uncouth enough 
to satisfy the most lawless fancy ; even if divested of 
those queer little graces which belong rather to the 
rustic singer’s art thaa the particular ditty,—a truth 
familiar to all who have heard lane or street vocalists 
help themselves through a psalm of David’s or a 
ballad by Haynes Bayly. ‘Y Gwydd,’ too, (The 
Weaver's Song), the words to which convey a whole- 
some comparison between “the thread in the loom 
and the thread of life,” is another quaint and ancient 
strain. In ‘Hyd Yma Bu’n Cerdded,’ (Song, sung 
after the Wassail,) a Christmas carol, which, we are 
| informed, is “also sung at the door of a bride, when 

the bridegroom’s party arrives to conduct her away,” 

we have a new close; the melody, in itself, being 
| otherwise as regular in its structure as if Haydn had 
| contrived it according to his incommunicable receipt. 

‘Cin y Lleisoniaid,’ (The Song of the Tribe called 
| Lleisoniaid,) has something in the cast of its rhythm, 

as well as in its melody, which reminds us of certain 
| slow Irish tunes in triple time,— John Heir of the 
| Glen,’ for instance. We recollect no similar Scottish 
example. Again, in the sixth and seventh bars of 
‘Y Fwyalchen’ (The Blackbird), those who have 
quick ears for resemblances will catch more than an 
Irish echo of ‘ The Groves of Blarney.’ The melody 





to make it circulate far and wide. We can specify 
no further ; having adverted to what appear to us the 
most curious examples of irregularity in the collec- | 
tion, and feeling the impossibility of conveying an 
idea of symmetrical tunes by mere words ; but we 
are sure that either amateur or professor who con- 
cerns himself with national music, will be obliged to 
us for drawing his attention to this collection. 

The Music of Ireland, as performed in Mr, Horn- | 
castle’s Irish Entertainments, &c., in 3 Parts.—We | 
must further transcribe from the title-page of this 
collection, that it comprises * Bardic and Connaught | 
Canines, Songs, Fairy Chantsand Songs, Rural Ballads, 
Songs of Occupation, Marches, Jigs,” &c., in order that 
the reader may rightly understand the nature of its 
contents. Asthe collection had reference toa popular 
entertainment, the reader will not expect either such 
care in research or arrangement, as would give the 
work any distinguished value, antiquarian or artistic. 
Some of the less familiar melodies have been already 
published in Mr. Bunting’s earlier collections, un- 
fairly thrust out of sight, by the more popular pub- 
lication of Mr. Moore and Sir John Stevenson. In 
one of these, * Burn’s March,’ a harp tune, much of 
its individuality is disguised by the vocal harmonies 
attached to one of the most eccentric figures belong- 
ing to ancient Irish instrumental composition. An- 
other * To the Battle Men of Erin,’ a superb tune in 
the heroic style, is better adapted for a part song than 
a solo, But Mr. Horncastle’s arrangement is awk- 
ward, and we cannot approve the wholesale transfer 
of the words written for Mr. Bunting’s collection, 
without a syllable to point out the obligation. Then 
we wish to know whether the insipid rondo to which 
the editor has set the beautiful ‘ Forester’s Lament,’ 
by an original Irish lyrist heard so seldom—is au- 
thentic or a confection. If the former, it furnishes 
another proof that “there is nothing new under the 
sun’”’—since the French intervals and the French 
style, which we had supposed to be peculiar to the 
Opéra Comique and M. Auber, are both clearly indi- 
cated in it. We must also question ‘The Weaver's 
Song,’ on two counts: first, because the tune has 
almost a literal identity with the well known * *T'was 
within a mile of Edinborough Town’—secondly, 
because it would puzzle St. Senanus or St. Grellan 
to tell what business Barry Cornwall's fanciful words 
have in an “ Irish Entertainment.” ‘Then there isa 
grace introduced in the second verse of *The Yellow 
Horse,’ here printed with poor William Spencer's 
words* Too late I staid’ (see ante, Bunting’s collection) 
so entirely savouring of the Haymarket and its sig- 
nori, that, slight though it be, we must animadvert on 
its appearance in what, if it is to have any value at 
all, should be a national publication, The words to 
*The Lament of Ormond,’ have been affixed to the 
wild old air without the slightest regard to rhythm. 
This is another grave fault. There is hardly any 
melody whatsoever, be it as eccentric in its forms 





‘wack of a far more primitive time than the regular 





and in its accentuation as the Moorish Zorzico itself, 


is superior in variety and sweetness to that popular | 
tune, and ouly wants words as beautiful as Moore’s | 


which is not capable of treatment in English. Of 
this Mr. Moore has given us some signal examples 
in his lyrics; to go no further than his delicious song, 
In the mid hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly, 
where a most untractable rhythm is so smoothed and 
melodized as to become absolutely easy and welcome 
to theear. Allowing for these blemishes and others 
| of the kind, Mr. Horncastle has got together some 
| curiosities and choice tunes. Horace’s first Ode, set 
by a hedge-schoolmaster, has a crazy sentimen- 
| tality about it truly ridiculous—a sort of Hiber- 
| nian quid pro quo for the solemnity of the ‘ Nominativo 
hie’ of Carissimi, Then * My Lodging is Uncertain’ 
|own cousin to ‘ The Girl I left behind me,’ is a 
| capital tune: new to us. Lastly, Mr. Horncastle 
has given us one melody ‘Shule Arun,’ which, for 
melancholy pathos, is almost equal to the better 
known * Savourneen Deelish.” We have never met 
it before in print, though it has been long a familiar 
| friend of ours. On the whole, taken for what it is 
| worth, this publication deserves examination. 

Cori a Tre Voci. No. 1. Fede. No. 2. Speranza. 
No. 3. Carita. Poesia di Manfredo Maggioni, Musica 
di G. Rossini.—It is a long step from the “* wood 
notes wild” of the above melodies, to the somewhat 
modish airs of the Christian Graces, here introduced 
to us hy the composer of ‘11 Barbiere’ and ‘ Guil- 
laume Tell.’ As we noticed on hearing these choruses 
performed a week or two since, they bear little trace 
of the church or the convent about them. Whata 
difference, for example, is there between them and 
the Motetts (also for female voices) written by Men- 
delssohn for the nuns of Trinita di Monti! To give 
them, however, a fairer chance, they should be com- 


! 


| pared with the Hymns of Meyerbeer. It will be seen 












































































that with all the solemn show of breves, semibreves, 


} and the minimsin the latter, the Italian turns out to be 


at least as sacred as, and much more tuneful than the 
German composer. Rossini’s choruses, of course, are 
charming to sing, nor without some of the picturesque 
touches which mark the master. Let us instance the 
close of the first hymn—pages 7 and 8 in the second 
(especially at the passages beginning “ tuo dolce in- 
canto” )—and the management of the second voice in 
the third: the close of which, however, unserupulously 
reminds us of a concerted piece in * Guillaume Tell.’ 
We read in the foreign journals, that Rossini is at 
work on some new sacred compositions—in the con- 
fection of which he is said to imitate the mystery and 
seclusion in which Meyerbeer is apt to hide his pro- 
ceedings. He might work in a greenhouse—nay, in 
the open fish-market in which he is reported to be 
so solidly interested—if the fruits of his labour are 
not to prove more substantial than these three 
Choruses. 

Next comes a sign of life from a composer, who 
all but wore out his welcome some years since, by 
his too careless and frequent appearances and appeals: 
—a sacred air ‘Lord God Almighty,’ by the Chevalier 
Neukomm. This appears before us at a heavy disad- 
vantage, having heen composed originally to Latin 
words—and now forced awkwardly into harness with an 
English text. Nor is the theme one of the Chevalier’s 
happiest ; since, but for a difference in tempo, it is 
almost the same as a well-known melody by Mar- 
cello. ‘The composer's mastery over his materials, 
however, as distinguished from the student’s want of 
sustaining power, is shown as the song advances, 
especially towards the close, where it becomes 
expressive and stately. Did we desire to show 
off this work to advantage, we could not do better 
than contrast it with the publication, beside which 
chance has thrown it on our table, Mr. W. H. 
Plumstead’s Music for Christian Families: the 
wonder whereof is, that it should have found a 
Christian publisher; since it is nothing short of Pagan 
in the grammar of its progressions and the cast of its 
melodies, Nor could the Chevalier’s song fail to be 
exalted, if measured against the “short anthems” 
contained in the five numbers of Gems of Sacred Song 
—cven though they be announced as from the works 
of “the most eminent composers,” since the hand of 
the arranger or changer as been over them, and this 
is a hand we can rarely, if ever, take in fellowship. 
Publications of cheap music, got tegether on such 
false principles, are injurious rather than useful: 
and on this ground claim a strictness of examination 
from which their insignificance would otherwise pro- 
tect them, 
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It is on this ground, that we cannot be propitiated 
by a superb illuminated title-page, to pass over ‘The 
Musical Treasury,’ without crying with Miss Burney’s 
Mr. Briggs at the Harrels’ Masquerade, “French beads 
and Bristol stones.’’ The quadrilles, waltzes, selec- 
tions from French operas and glees, however hack- 
neyed, might pass—but we cannot be silent when we 
encounter a voyage in the Great Western done into 
music after the fashion of The Battle of Prague’°— 
or avoid exclaiming when we find the ‘Red Cross 
Knight,’ in.company with namby-pamby like the 
following—the music of which holds just proportion 
to the words :— 

Ah! how with dewy feet she trod 

The early summit where pale hues lay ! 

And light which o’er her close-bound hair 

Betrayed the slowly-mounting day. 

Our village youths have ceased from toil 

Save where she rests with tears they’ve strewed 

And flowers whose drooping odours sigh 

A low farewell to lost Gertrude !(!) 
There is a folly, the extent of which, would not be 
believed but on testimony. 

Let us lastly speak of three single songs. First 
comes “ There be none of Beauty's daughters,” ambi- 
tiously set by Mr. Harding. As he follows Mr. 
Knapton, whose rondo is engaging and picturesque, 
and Mr. Moscheles, whose canzonet is classical and 
expressive, his task was not an easy one. But that 
he starts with good courage will be seen by his sym- 
phony which is in the difficult style of Henselt’s 
sweet “love Song” (a pianoforte study). We are 
sorry to be unable to praise the song as fulfilling the 
pretension of the symphony. Tere and there, it is true, 
the author shows some consciousness of the graceful 
changes of his poem: but his melody is poor, and he 
has found no better way of closing his composition 
than by a musical Da Capo to different words—in 
this unlike Mr. Knapton, who used the first four 
lines of the lyric (as was admissible), by way of 
ritornel. ‘The next and last pair of songs are far 
worthier; Mr. C. Horsley’s two for a contralto, or to 
speak more strictly —mezzo soprano voice. We 
noticed these when given by Miss Cubitt at the soirées 
of the Society of British Musicians ;—the first, from 


Tieck’s ‘Genoveva, asgravely and sweetly expressive: | 
—the second to more jubilant words by Barry Corn- 
wall, as buoyant and winning,—what an “ invitation 


to sing” should be. But on turning to the latter for 
cool examination, we discern in it so strong a reminis- 
cence of the starting theme of Mendelssohn's second 
duett for pianoforte and violoncello, that we must 
point it out. Mr. Horsley is too clever to be per- 
mitted thus to confuse admiration and quotation 
without being warned of his mistake; and this the 
more urgently since originality of melody is not the 
strongest point of his model. 


Musicat Gosstr.—A chance seems held out to 


German opera which it has not recently enjoved,— 


thanks to a liberal measure proposed to the King of 
Prussia by M. Meyerbeer, and announced as a prin- 
ciple of the state-theatrical-management. This is 
the production at Berlin, every year, of two or three 
new operas by German composers. By way of be- 


inning, Dr. Spohr has been invited from Cassel to | 
is it 


superintend the rehearsals of his* Crusader.’ Natural 
as such a scheme would appear, and likely, more- 
over, to be profitable; it is nevertheless an important 


inroad made upon the exclusiveness which has hitherto | 
been a marking characteristic of German cities, and, | 


aided by their present disposition to unite, ought to 
produce good results.—From Cologne, we learn that 
the members of the Philharmonic Society in that 
city, have founded there a Normal School of Music, 
—especially designed for the formation of skilful 
professors in singing and various branches of in- 
strumental music. 
meister of the cathedral], and the composer Conradin 
Kreutzer, have been appointed directors of the 
new establishment.—At the Royal Singing Aca- 
demy of Berlin, the Prussian Government has estab- 
lished a chair of Musical History. 


The candidates already mentioned for the Edin- | 


burgh Musical Professorship are Sir Henry R. Bishop, 
—whose resignation, it will be recollected, gave signal 
for the strife so coarsely conducted in certain journals, 
so sharply contested by the candidates, and so irra- 
tionally terminated by the northern sages,—M. Guy- 
nemer, Dr. Wesley, Dr. Gauntlett, and Mr, Donald- 


Ferdinand Dorn, first Kapell- | 


son. It is to be hoped, on every account, that the 
appointment will this time be filled “ for good.” 
A new ‘ Joan of Arc,’ with music by Verdi, has 
been produced at La Scala, Milan, with great success, 
say the papers. The subject appears to us better 
fitted for the French than the Italian stage, yet we 
do not remember its having been set for the former. 
| Here, by the way, and not in a substantive review, 
| Shall we advert to‘ Robert the Devil’ as given at 
; Drury Lane. When we have asserted that the 

orchestra from its paucity of numbers is inadequate 
| to Meyerbeer’s effects, and that none of the parties 
| in the cast of a work, which was calculated for 
| Nourrit, Levasseur, Cinti-Damoreau, and Falcon, 

are equal to, or able to sustain, their parts, (some of 

them not even to the execution of the notes), we 
| may be excused the ungracious task of closer criti- 
| cism, According to the established fashion of Eng- 
lish managements, Mr. Bunn would seem solicitous 
to throw away the chance which the success of ‘ The 
Bohemian Girl’ gave his theatre—Our contempo- 
raries announce a visit (if not the return home) of 
Miss Birch at Easter.—M. Vieuxtemps, too, is pro- 
mised to the provinces. We have not yet heard the 
names of the great artists who may be expected for 
the London concerts. We believe, however, that 
matters have been arranged so as to allow us a hear- 
ing at the Opera Ilouse of M. David’s Ode-Sym- 
phony. It is also reported that the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Paris have at length determined on the re- 
moval of the Opera, elected its new site on the Place 
du Palais Royal, and voted four millions (160,0002.). 
for the erection of the building.—Lastly, we are told 
(but the rumours of foreign journals are really puz- 
zling) that we may contradict the announcement of 
the death of Charles Filtsch, the boy-pianist, which 
we copied some months ago. 

Princess’s THEAtRE.—For the same actress to 
succeed eminently in Lady Macbeth and in Rosalind, 
isa test of diversity of power which few could endure 
| uninjured. The play of * As You Like It,’ ranks as 
one of a class, the peculiar growth of anage. Lodge's 
Rosalynd was pedantic and prolix, and inflated with 
those conceits which beset the romances of the period. 
Nothing better shows Shakspeare’s genius than the 
skill with which in his dramatic adaptations he pre- 
served the spirit of such novels, and yet to a remark- 
able degree avoided their turgidity and tediousness. 
His taste and judgment were equal to his genius— 
this, which was sometime a paradox, is now an ad- | 
mitted truism. It applies, however, not only to | 
Shakspeare but to every great poct. It is a prin- 
ciple. For the euphuism of Lodge, Shakspeare | 
wisely substituted an idealism of hisown. The ideal 
quality of this entire play has been heretofore demon- 
| strated [see Athen., Nos. 872, 873,874] ;—the writer, 
| moreover, animad verted on the mistaken custom of the | 
| stage in casting its heroine to the comic actress, as if 
mirth and volatile wit, not passion and imagination, | 
were the basis of the character. The mere assump- 
tion of such a part therefore by a tragic performer 
like Miss Cushman, is an improvement which, though 
evidently accidental, may tell advantageously for 
the cause of the drama. There is of necessity a 
| Severity in this lady’s treatment of the character 

which preserves the classic outline, and the mirth 
is naturally of that enforced kind which the poet 
doubtless intended. Earnest, unfortunate, exiled ; 
a princess beautiful and dignified of person, rich in 
mental endowments, inspired by love, but relieved 
from restraint, and made free of forest life; Rosalind 
is placed in a position to display, without reserve or 
disguise, whatever might be in her heart and mind, 
and manifests a benevolence of disposition, and a 
| superiority of intellectual power, above suspicion and 
equal to all occasions. We regret, insuch instances 
| as the present, that histrionic talent should be com- 
| pelled by theatrical management to drudge through 
the commonstage-version of such dramas, and thereby 
| induced to adopt the ordinary stage-conception of 
| such a part; and we impatiently await a better period 
| when the regulation of the stage shall be under more 
| intelligent guidance. Making allowance for the 
| present evil state of matters, nothing could be more 
complete than Miss Cushman’s execution. The 
decision, sharpness, and brilliancy of her style are 
admirable, and altogether unlike the doubtful manner 











of most performers. Her perception is clear and 


certain, and of her meaning, accordingly, no mistake 
is possible ; hence her acting is, at all times, fall of 
significance, force, and effect. Sometimes, 

there is a tendency to masculine energy and yebe. 
mence; nevertheless,we were not unfrequently touched 
with a tenderness which seemed truly Shakspearian: 
and all through met with more vivacity and spiritual 
buoyancy than we had hoped for. Against the bar. 
barous introduction of the cuckoo song we hay 
already protested [see No. 874],—and therefore cap. 
not consistently approve of it now; but as indicat 
the range of expression of which the new actress; 
capable, it nierits mention. By the aid of gesture 
expression, and management, Miss Cushman ¢op, 
trived to make a very limited vocal organ exceedingly 
effective. Soon it is to be wished that her manifeg 
genius will put her into a position, where her ow, 
judgment will be permitted to decide in favour of 
dramatic purity. We cannot demand it at present 
—that is, of her—though of the manager we do—ang 
that immediately. Suffice it now to say, that while 
in variety, delicacy, and sensibility, Miss Cushman’s 
Rosalind is inferior to none, in force and depth it js 
perhaps without a rival. We venture, however, to 
recommend to her, a re-study of the character, jn 
order to bring out its ideal, “heavenly,” purity, which 
the general stage-conception not only omits but con. 
troyerts. And not only in this, but in all instances, 
she will act wisely by elevating her aim soas to grasp 
the moral and the ideal of Shakspearian characters, 
which in nearly every case is opposed to theatrical 
convention. In this manner Miss Cushman vyill 
deservedly win a reputation for originality, and con- 
firm the expectations which from her natural power 
and evident talent, we are justified in entertaining of 
her future excellence. She has at least daring, deter. 
mination, and purpose, to begin with, and these pro- 
perly governed will lead to permanent success, 

On Tuesday Miss Cushman appeared in the cha- 
racter of Mrs. Haller, and showed originality of con- 
ception in the preservation ofa quiet penitencethrough- 
out, which touched in the audience “the source of sym- 
pathetic tears.” But we cannot afford to dwell long 
on any part in such a play as * The Stranger.’ Itis 
by the use of the Shakspearian bow that histrionic 
vigour must be tested. 

On Thursday ‘ Lear’ was produced,—not Shaks. 
peare’s, but that alteration of Tate’s alteration, which 
the stage, since Edmund Kean’s time, has presented 
as a miserable compromise—so little influence have 
even the reforms of Mr. Macready retained on 
theatrical practice. After the representation of the 
restored ‘Lear’ at Covent Garden,—no manager 
of any respectability should have insulted public 
taste with a corrupted version. The audience, how- 
ever, came to see the actor, not the play. Whatever 
doubts we might have entertained as to Mr. Forrest's 
powers in Macbeth, they are all dissipated by his 
performance of Lear. Every natural advantage, in 
this character, comes to the actor's aid. His person 
is regal; his countenance, full of grandeur, looks 
like a cast from the antique ; he moves, as it 
were, the image of Paternal Majesty. In all this, 
however, it is not the actor’s conception, but nature’s 
own magnificent work in his personal conforma 
tion, which awes and impresses the spectator. The 
actor himself is more solicitous about the huma- 
nities of his assumption ; he takes on the trembling 
appearance of age from the beginning, and manifests 
it, to our thinking, in excess. The artist should 
rather suggest than exhaust. But with this one, all 
objections vanish. From the moment that the king 
descends from his throne and addresses Cordelia, Mr. 
Forrest engaged and retained the sympathies of the 
house. The impetuosity, resentment, rage, wonder, 
disappointment, spleen, indignation, despair, madness, 
recovery, and death of the injured monarch were 
successfully pourtrayed with a breadth and depth of 
effect which, while they clectiified the general audience, 
were calculated to satisfy the judgment of the more 
critical. What particularly distinguishes Mr. Forrest’ 
performance of this sublime impersonation 1s, the 
equability with which he sustains it through the whole 
series of developements. There were no fits, not 
starts, nor spasmodic convulsions ; no violent hear 
ings, no mannerisms, no affectations to mar the 
uniform grandeur of the scene. The fearful male- 
diction on Goneril lost nothing of its fearfulness by 
Mr, Forrest's delivery ; it was, in fact, overwhelming 
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— —— peneasenempemereneen —_ 
take . de, in the corrupted version, to end Engraving.—My object in writing was to state that the 
e first act is made, ’ Ne ee oa 2 Bes ~ \ ‘ cy 
let be this scene ; and we remember, that even Mr. coun daipetien thar ate = fare mph ; "iret - L 
cf ° . . ‘ ) '. seless. Mr. “KS 
ap Macready in his restoration so far yielded to stage | seems now to have lost sight of the claim to discovery T 
che. p nvention as to preserve this stage effect. But what altogether ; and the question now is as to the transparency NE W PUBLICATIONS. 
ched co! r is here! The passage dislocated and used | of his wax varnish, and also as to the ink being wet or dry, 
jan: an erro an tl artain with applause As to the first, whether it is or is not transparent, is of 
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tual acquires too much emphasis, and is by every actor | it is seldom or ever used, from being impossible to see what ———— ‘i J — 
bar. -aggerated in its enunciation. It follows, that the | you are about upon it: you cannot sce whether you have Rr E \ 1 Dy L A T I oO N S OF Ss PA IN, 
hare exagee d is, relative to this dreadful impre- made a line or not. The thickness of the glass also between ie 
can. rest of the drama 18, 1 : 1 attra the point and the subject will prevent you tracing accu- In 1845, 
r cation, anti-climacteric, and is only preserved by the rately, a8 looking a little on one side, ora little on the other, Ry AN ENGLISH RESIDENT. 
ating wonderful energy of the poet from suffering declen- | alters it. If, therefore, you have a copy to print, you must Wie seake teed cana 
88 Is . Now, Shakspeare’s own arrangement avoids— | °t only have all the ines alike, but they must be the saue |. SOE RAY, ASTOR. BS aE DOE, 
t sion. Ow, wilt pe ‘ . thickness as the original. How is it possible, then, to | The following isa List of the Principal Contents of this important 
yang studiously avoids—this unfortunate tendency ; but cepy accurately, with the thickness of the glass against you | 7 . Work :— 
cd play-adapters will be wiser than the dramatist. | on the one hand, and the difficulty of seeing the lines on | gas Fal of Bevastere— "Tee Rise ot Rarvn—The Provisional 
y - ° q et “ tovernme e Central J a— Lopez c — 
Hu Not to do wrong, they should do nothing. It is| the pee gg Mine on _ — 3 I ae | Conspiracy—Queen Ieabel— Queen Chiistina~ The Camariliee Phe 
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er, t of order: but we fear that it yet a at a eas: copperplates, the prints from which could not be distin- 
— derable distance, and will be some time before it | guished one from the other,” is the most absurd thing I 1. 
er, it arrives. ever saw in print. And as to its application for printing in THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 
which —~— ee | Colours, fire patents have been taken out already, upon the MAXIMS AND OPINIONS 
t con- MISCELLANEA principle he names (varying a little, of course), i.e. different AALS As JPINTIONS. 
ee 4s plates for different colours. I think his Durertype would Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. bound, 
om Paris Academy of Sciences.—Feb. 17.—M. Ma- tafriage the patent of Me. Baxter, as printing from the ¢ r- | | Alinoet all preceding works of which the Duke of Wellington 
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ta gendie read a report on -. artificial arm, the inyen printing from below the pen OO te remain, &e. the military exploits which rendered him so illustrious during the 
ati | tionof M. Van Petersen. The report was favourable. An ENGRAVER werent bn na o Peele the dnered Gee manin ihe 
alrica, » . : — ° 2cen Coiparatively neglected. The editor of these pages has, there- 
* The members of the committee state that they had Education in Russi A letter fi St. Petersburg, | fre: eudeavoured to supply materials, by which a just estimate may 
n will ‘ " . ducation in Russia.—A letter irom St. Petersburg, |)", Mt he Dukoet Well vy. est y 
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by his i comet discovered in Paris on the Sth of July last, by | this star lay in the west of the constellation Phoenix. | fuil of interest ; and the accounts of the smuggling exploits of Will 
itage, in M. Mauvais, has again become visible after having E rom the 27th to the 30th, it was very apparent | Lund and his confederates are marked by features of vivid excite- 
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" PRIDEAUX'S CONNEXION.—NEW oe 
In Two large volumes Octavo, price 18s. in clot 5 4 
HE OLD AND NEW TESTAME Nil CON- 
NECTED, in the History of the eg and Neighbouring | 
Nations, from the Declension of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah 
to the me of Christ. By HUMP With Y *PRID EAUX. D.D., 
of Norwich. A new edition, to which is prefixed, An Account 
of the Rabbinic Authorities, arranged alphabetically, by the Kev. | 
M’CAUL, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's and Professor of Hebrew 
King’s College, London ; with Maps and Plates. 
ndon: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, and sold by all | 
other Bouksellers. 
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under the a of his literary executor, 
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LPLES of MORALS and 
preceded by a Portrait of Bentham, engraved 
a style of art, by Fox, from a painting by Pickersgill ; 
andan INTRODUC TION to the Study of Bentham’s Works, by 
JOHN HILL BURTON, advocate, one of the Editors. 

This New Issue will include the Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Bentham, by Dr. Bowring, and the General Index to the Works, 
Memoirs, be. ; and will be comprised in 44 Monthly Numbers, at 
2s, 6d. 

William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London; 
and John Cumming. Dublin. 

PERRIN S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
ERRIN’'S FABLES AMUSANTES, suivies 
dune Table Générale et Particuliére des Mots, et de leur 
signification. Revue par C. GROS. Vingt-cinquante edition, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 











Perrin’s New and Easy Method of Learning the 
Spelling and Pronunciation of the French Language, being an In- | 
troduction to the Elements of Conversation, Revised by C. Gros. 
Twenty-fifth edition, 12mo. price 2s. bound. | 
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Perrin’s Elements of French Conversation, with 
familiar and easy Dialogues, each preceded by a suitable vocabu- | 
lary in French and English. Designed particularly for the use of 
schools. Revised and corrected by C. Gros. Twenty-seventh edition, 
i2mo. pre ls. 6d, bound, | 

London: Longman, Brown & Co.; T. Cadell ; Hamilton & Co. ; | 
voree & LE Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Dul lau & Co. ; Sher- 

Co.; Houlston & Stoneman ; Harvey & Darton; E. 

W iliams ; and J. Green. 


OOTE’S CELLARIUS WALTZ and 
MAZURKAS.—Just published (beautifully illustrated by 
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4, a3 used at a 
the Classes in Paris, aereneed. for the “Pianoforte by Coote, Solo 
and Duet, each 3s. Also © Les Russes, a Set of Mazurkas, 
dedicated to Miss Mary Birch, price 3s. “The Mazurka, or Cel- 
larius Waltz, is now the rage in Paris, and fast supplanting the 
olka.” —Galguen, 
Chappell, 50, New Bond-street. 


lO GLEE-SINGERS.—An Original Humorous 

Grex, for Four Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
entitled * Rejoice, the Morn is Breaking. * in which are introduced 
peneettons ot Thirty: five Modern London Cries, by 4, Ww. Belwe 0d, 
is this day abicce soy my" nee, being Nos. —S83 of 
‘THE MUS or MUSIC. Fol THE MIL- 
LION,’ issued in pees , He.. and Shilling Parts, cor- 
rectly and elegantly printed in Music Folio. 
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forte Accompaniments :— Fair Flora ecks—Hail, Smiling Morn 
—Hark the Lark, with the Laughing Catch Forgive, bless‘d 
Shade, with the Song, ‘ My Heart is Sair—O, Happy, tiappy Fair 
—The May-Fly—Are the White Hours, and Time fly with greater 

d, the two for Threepence—Lerve’s a Health to all Good Lasses, 
with the Round, A Boat, a Boat—Britain’s Best Bulwarks, with | 
The Roast Beef of Old Sueland . with the Catch, 
*Wo, Dobin’—I went to the Fair, by Whittaker, arranged by | 
Giftin— Here in Cool Grot—The Bells of St. Michael's Tower—The | 
Witches’ Glee, and the Red-Cross Knight, 6d. each—God save the | 
ueen, as Solo, Duet, Trio, and Chorus, ig = Non Nobis Domine, | 
‘or 3d.— Rule Britannia, Song and Chorus, ‘ 

Davidson, Publisher, Water-street, Es. from Blackfriars- | 
bridge t towards the Temple. 
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Rivingtons ; Longinan & Co.; J. M. Hisherdson ; Hesaiiton & 
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.% a View of 
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w Historical Novel, 
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By the Author of *W vai Clayton.” 


w Novel, in 3 
THE BREACH ‘OF PROMISE. 
By the Author of * The Jilt, * Cousin Geoffrey,’ &c. 


ew Novel, in 3 


THE. FORD FAMILY. 


3 vols. post 
TRELAND AND nic RU LE RS SINCE 1829. 
A Third Fdition. 


Tn 2 vols. demy 
A CATHOLIC hist ORY oF ENGLAND. 
Its Reformation and mevenation, with their Political Results, 


845, 
By WM. BERN ARD MACCABE, Esq. 


n post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
HINTS oN THE NATURE AND MANAGEMENT OF 
DUNS. 
By wx" —_ +a ot Son. 
2mo. ¢ loth, price 
HANDS: ARDS. PUCKET PEERAGE for 1845. 


n 2 vols. post Svo, Illustrated, 
THE. ‘SPORTSMAN IN CANADA. 
By F. TOLFREY, Esq., Author of ‘The Sportsman in France.’ 


MR, NEWBY'S NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
New Novel, this day. in 3 vols. 
THE WARD OF THE CROWN. 
Ry the Author of ‘Seymour of Sudley,’ &. 


post Svo. 
THE BAT TLE CROSS. 
A Historical Novel, by the Author of * The Sea Wolf.” 


ols. post vo. 
ST. ETIENNE. By Miss MARTIN. 
A Tale of the First Revolution. 


»st Svo.—The Book for Lent. 
THE BEAU Ties OF JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. 
“This volume is instinct with poetry, Seretien, eloquence, wis- 
dom, imagination, and apc —John Bull 
n demy &vo. price 1 


THE ARCHITECTL "RAL oo AN TIQUARIAN YEAR- 
BOOK. 


a he only compete Edition, in 3 vols, 15s, 
YPT AND MEHEMET ALL 
By PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU. 


J, REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
r. ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
ondon. 

Business transacted in all the branches, and for all objects of 
Lite Assurance, Endowments, and Annuities, and to secure con- 
tingent Reversions, &c. 
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ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
On Saturday, : the 15th of March next, will be Published, 
AGAZINE OF POPULAR INFORMA- 
TION, ON CAPITAL AND SECONDARY PUNISH- 
MENTS, a Monthly Periodical devoted tothe advocac y of the entire 
Abolition of Punishment by Death, and the Improvement of the 
system and working of the Criminal Law. 

This work has been projected for the purpose of affording to the 
opponents of Capital Punishments, a medium through which their 
opinions, and the grounds on which they have been formed, may be 
communicated to the public. It will consist of from 16 to 24 octavo 
yners, cach number containing an original paper on some branch of 

he question. The remainder will be oceupied by details of the 
most recent intelligence 7 the subject, diseussions in Parliament, 
extracts from the official Reports on Prison Diseipline, letters from 
correspondents, accounts of the working of the system of transporta- 
tion and imprisonment, and other matters connected with the 
amelioration of the criminal portion of the population, and im- 
provements in the criminal law. The work will appear on the 
second Saturday of every month : and the annual subscription 
(when sent post free) will 

The plan has already received the augechation of several gentle- 
men both in England and Scotland, whose exertions in the cause 
are well known, Its success, however, will depend in great mea- 
sure upon the countenance which it Will reseive from the public, 
and its pre: jectors look with more especial confidence to the su 
port of those who are fri@ndly to the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
— It is trusted that all such will not only enter their names 

as ann subscribers, but likewise forward to the conductors of 
the work contributions of intelligence bearing in any way upon the 
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upon an increasing or decreasing scale. 

Two-thirds of the profits are added septennially to the policies 
of those insured for life; one-third is added to the guarantee 
| fund for securing payment of the policies of all insurers. 

hose who are insured to the amount of . and upwards for 
the whole term of Tite, are admitted to vote at the half-yearly 


general the p 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


— 
Charles Pole, E 
4 4 Burnie, 
Charles Boulton, 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie 
Harry Chester, Esq. 
sone Cockerell, isa 
n_Drammond, E 
“ Ss Bell gerd, Es 
William Franks, E 
William by Hamilton, Esq. 
cap pt. “ ko ag R.N. = * 
war armen, {sq. aude George T Borate By 
Joseph Beare e Smith Thornt 
MRLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, soe noo 
The sseae rs beg to inform the Public that the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled articipate ix, 
the profi’s according to the Conditions cont: nned | in “f= Pamph. 
let of Rates,which may be obtained at the ( Iifice. T cbreadneedis, 
street, London. or of any of the Agents of the Soc 
rhe Premiums required by this Office on Seng Lives are 
lower than those of most of the Old Established Offic 
A Bonus was declared in January last, to the Policy Holdery 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1893, and 
the Additions then made to the Policies were on an areroge 
different Ages One per Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
Period when the Policy Holders became entitled to participate 


in the Profits of the Society. 
NGsoran and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo. 
place, London; 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh. ~(Bstablished 
in 1839.) SU BSC RIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, 
This Association embraces— 

Every Sescription of risk contingent upon Life; Immediate 
Deferred, and Contingent Annuities and Endowments; P 

A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on undoubted 
personal security. or upon the security of any description of 
assignable property or income of adequate value, incon. 
nexion with Life Assurance; 

A union of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
— Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, aod 
vice v 

An extensive Legal connexion, with a Direction and Proprietary 
composed of all classe 

A large protecting Capital, "relieving the Assured from all pos. 
sible responsibility ; 

The admission of every Policy-holder, ured for the whole 
wi of life, to a full periodical participation in Two-thirdg 
of the profit 

J. BUT LER WILLIAMS, Resident Acteary and Secret: 
12, W aterioo-siens”’ 


)RITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

The British Mutual Life Assurance Society rejects the system 
of giving bonuses at short periods, as contrary to the provident 
principles of life assurance, and adopts the lowest rates which 
the value of life can afford; thus giving to the assured a som 
annually equal to bonuses every two, three, four, and five yea 
The adjustment of the rates in the British gy to the sev =) 
aces of life is worthy of attention, at middle life being between 
20 and 25 per cent. lower than in most offices, and atan advanced 
life maintaining a favourable comparison with any, and givet 
the advantage of the fontine to survivors of more than average 

ife. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on ap 
plication at the Office, 17, New Bridge- street, Blackfriars. 

Specimen of Tables: 


*Nrmes, Bag, 


Cc cow ier Pole, 
freery Rich vn 
Heer Senne t ia. M.P. 











Age next 
Birthday. 
Age next 
Birthday. 
Age next 
Annual | 
Premium 
to Assure 


to Assure 
ss | Birthday. 


| Aunual 

| Premium 

! to Assure 
£109 at 
Death 
Annual 
Premium 

| £100 at 

| Death. 

| Besta 


*® 
rete 
on 


8. de 

1M 2 30 

2 | 1155 8 40 
CHAKLES JAMES THICK, Kesident Secretaty. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN. 
Retobitebed at York, zh, tate, end 
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ao ath 


os 
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2u4 9 | 








SURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by ant Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,001. 

The attention of th ay ic_is eae to the terms of this 
Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the which 
is made hetween MALE and FEMALE LIV 

Retraet from the Table of Premiums for ans 100l, 
\A MALE. | A FEMALE, a j\A MALE. | A FEMALE, 
f ge | 
next | yw, next | 
birth- Whole Life Premiums. jbirth- 
| day. 
|| 46 


Whole Life Premiums. 
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Prospectuses with the rates . premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office ia 
York, or of any of the Agents. 

WwW. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London Agent for the \.ife Departme 
r. ENWP, HENWOOD, 46. "Watling-street, City. 





COTTISH UNION FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMrany. No. 2-4 Cornhill, London. 
NDON BOA 
Charles Balfour, Eqn | 
J. Gordon Duff, "Esq. 
Robert Gillespie. Esq. 
James Gooden, Esq. 
H. M. pm nil g Esq. George Remeag, Esq. 
John Kingston, = Manag his 
The last bonus added to the Life Policies granted by OS 
Corporation for seven years varies from 41 to 65 per — 
the premiums paid. and averages 14 per cent. on the bet 
assured—a result, it is believed. more favourable than apy © 
company has hitherto accomplished, when the low rates of 
—- charged by this Corporation are taken into cons 
eration. 

The next division will take place in December. 1846. al 
Fire Insurances effected at the usual reduced rates. 
policies may he transferred to this office without extra charge, 

and on terms very favourable to the assured. 
Special risks reasonably rated. at the 
Pn nana of rates, and every information, may be had 
ny’s offices, or of the Agents throughost the ki 
- ornhill, London. SMIT 


Nohert Barong. Bae 
R. Oliverson, 

J. R. Robertson, Esq. 
H. P. Sandeman, Esq. 
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EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN LIFE COMPANY, 
3, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, and 18, Chancery-lane, 


LONDON, 


[ae in indisputability of the policies granted by mpi 


this © 


mpan 
the sum assured, although the debt for 
ws shea br ah out may have been paid before the 


claim ariseorid policies not confined to the limits of Europe; 


ayment for the first seven years— 

Option oF ma combination of advantages ueioh aan he obtained 

», and Dublin Life Company. 

only from the London, Edin ire iy at OBERTSON, Manager. 


Tader the Especial ae of Her Most Gracious Majesty patties Blair Avarne, Esq. 





EN. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL. MILITARY, EAST 
INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE AgSU RANCE SOCIETY, 


, W a = e, London. 
s re 
|, Sir Frederic Smith, Chairman. 
vient illiam Gossett, C.B., K.C.H., Deputy-Chairm 


Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B., M. ri “Lord of 


the Admiralty. 
3 J. Cockburn, Bart. G. 

Major-Gen. Or arles Rowley, Bart. i «, 

Thomas Bradford re C b., 
H Sir toss, G.' 
aior-fen: Sit F. W. Muicester, K. C “i. 
ieut-Gen. Sir Jobn Gardiner, Set A 

el Sir ryant 

sien Gon- ‘sir Hew D Ros C's K. C.B., R.A. 
ajor-Gen. Taylor, .B. s s. 

Gen. pawesh Ww nyard, Cc. B. 
a, on, Arno! t. E. 
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late R.H.G. 
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M. b A re G. 
i H. Es ate 
Arch ie Grindlay. E.1, Army Agent. 


pt. William ancey,. .E. 
wil Chard, Esq., ed Agent. 
James Nugent Daniell, 
Actuar 


Joun FINLAISON, et ., the "Government Calculator. 


ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 


Persons in every station of life, ont for every part of the world, 


upon particularly favourable term: 


Persons assured in this Office may change from one country 


to another, without forfe iting their Policies. 


nus amounting to Thirty per Cent. on-the actual value of 
oe Policies was apportioned to the Assured, at the recent First 


Septenial Meeting. JOSEPH C. BRETTELL, Secretary. 





(\REAT [. BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOC ipry. 14, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall,London, 


e Chisholm, Chairman, 
Ww iltiam ati. Esq. Deputy Chairman. 


Great Advantages offered to Policy-holders by this Institution. 
Alarze and immed: ate ace ession of Assurances by the transfer 
of the Policies of the * Achilles British and Foreign Life Assu- 


rance Association 
FIT: 


PROFI %.—The whole of the Profits divided ANNUALLY 
among the Members, after payment of five Annual Premiums. 
An ample guaranteed Capital, in addition to the Fund cons 
tinually accumulating from Premiums fully sufficient to afford 


complete security. 
CRE 


EDIT.—Credit given to Members for half the amount of 


the first five Annual Premiums, without security. 


Credit allowed to Members for the whole of the first five An- 
nual Premiums, on satisfactory security being given for their 


—* of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 


atthe Office 


Claims on ‘Policies, not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex- 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of 


the Members. 


An extremely low Rate of Premium, without participation in 
ve years, 
of paving up the difference between the Reduced Rates and the 
Motwal Assurance Rates; and thus becoming Members of the 


the Profits, but with the option, at any time within fi 


Society, and entitled to a full participation in the Profits. 


Extract from the Reduced aote + Rates, for an Assurance of 








| ANNU AU PREMIUM. 
Age. One Year. {Seven Years. Whole Lif Life. 
20 (£ 1 09 |a&t i 6 £113 
30 29 13 3 221 
4 i 5 6 Ba. 216 4 
0 11 9 216 4 ii 
60 335 317 0 68 3 





Fall particulars = detailed in the Prospectus. 
. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


“A RGUS LIFE E “ASSU RANCE COMPANY, 
9, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by Bands Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomh, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, Esa: ” Deputy Chairman. 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. J. Humphe ery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 

William Banbury, Esq. | Hiaper Ingle by, Esq 

Rdward Bates, K’sq. homas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 

Thomas ¢ eat n, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Ssq. 

James Clift. ewis Pocock, Esq. 

Ree -De. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsh square 

Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ re ace, Old Jewry. 

Consulting dctuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
w Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the cohee ribed © capital of 300,000/. the assured 
bave the sec urity of the Company's Income of nearly 60.000/. per 
annum. yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
— larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 
Compan 


The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every. policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk. in ieu of the deferred 
tod frequently yon e prospect of a periodical couen of profits. 

Annual Premium to Assure £106 
Age. For, One Year. For Seven Wears. Whole Term. 
£0 19 : £1 = 10 





~ yt 12 2 

“ 150 169 31410 
oO aus 119 10 401 
@ | 17 0 6 010 





3 
pothird of whele-terms Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
vercent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
med off at any time without notice. 
ices for advances of money,.as security for debts, or 
Provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
‘gr the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
will be found to be oes rly favourable to the assured. 
P A oi Disectors, a J the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
Warter before 2 o’cloc 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


THE ATHENZAUM 


COM ro. 8, VWeterioo-gince. Pall Mall, London. 
ished by Act iament in 1834, 
Division of Profits ‘among the Assured. 
Honorary pp ee 
Earl of Errol 


Earl Som 
Earl of Courtow Lo ord Vis Visconnt Polhlend 
Earl Leven = "Melville 


| Elphinston 
Earl of Norbur: Bel 
rl of Stair 





Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairma 
Hananel De Castro, ies. Deputy marae, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
F, Charles Maitland. Esq. 
Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist. fobe Ritchie, Esq. 
Resident H. Thomson, E: 
Charles Downes, Esq 
Surgeon—F. Hale oe Esq. 48, Berners-street. 





most perfect scourtty inal 


arge p peid-up. Capital, 
great success which has att 


ended it s s con 
n 1841, the 


Panicipsting C lass from the time they were effect 


December, 1840, is as follows :— 


Sum Assured. ‘lime Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months £683 6 8 
5000 6 Years 600 0 0 
5000 4 Years 


ars 20 


ingeranee | is for life. 


dent Directors, Edward Bo: Esq. nd 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pat Mall. ee 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


Belhaven rend Stenton. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 


and in the 
pmencement in 
1834, [TS ANNU ‘AL INCOME BE NG U EY ARDS OF 72,000/. 
1 Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added a bonus of 
ber cent. per annum on the Sum insured to all Policies of the 


ted 
‘he bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st 


5000 2 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the 


ery information be yi nd spied on apriication to the Ret 
Lennox Boyd, Esq. 





KING WILLIAW STREET, LONDON. 
Directors—Sir Henry Willoc . .S. Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq., M. rman, 
Major-Gen. Sir os Armstrong, | Wilkem in Kiiburny Esq. 
C.B. K.C,T. & S. x, ancis Macnaghten, <> 
John Bagshaw, Charles Otway Mayne, Esq 
Augustus tn" Esq. | Robert Saunders, 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, e Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.t 
‘Solicitor—William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 
The ) prtacigle adopted b 
ciety 


to offer great advantages ; especially to those parties w who ma 


future premium 
T be ke 


ad on that day paid six annual premium 








Age ! | Reduced 

when j P Annual 
r Date of Sum Original 

etey Policy, | Assured. | Premium, =... 
issued. | . rent year). 
Pi a j 

20 On £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 

30 1,000 2ae4 1242 

40 before’ xth 1,000 3110 0!) 1515 0 

5 oo? | 1000 | 4215 0 217 6 

6u 1,000 6611 8 33° 510 


DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


|B hata he—" LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
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NEWLY-INVENTED ei 
A—- CRAYONS, in every variety of 
Colour.—The ATHENIAN CRAYONS will be found far 
superior to any hitherto produced. as they are rich in colour, 
will work with great freedom, blend easily together, are firm, 
will keep their point, and not so liable to break as the Swiss or 


other Crayons. With two Stumps and 
A Set of 12, in Mahogany Box, 3s.6d. a Crayon Holder. 
— Is 5s. 6d, 78. Od. 
— 24 
— % 


To be had of all Artists’ Coleneres and respectable Station- 
ers; and at the Soqefastuvces', E,. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- 
street. Spitalfields, Londo 


LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new 

by, Messrs. Elkington & Co.'s Patent Process. This process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 
persicelasty requested that all goede may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn-street), 
or 45. Moorgate-street, City. New goods Plated upon White 
Metal in great variety. Books of prices and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad, free. 

















ATENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in orerz variety, at the Establishments of 
the Patentees, NGTON & CC 
WEST END—23. REG HEN i. -STREET. orien of Jermyn-street, 
CIT 5, MOORGATE-S' ET. 

The Patent Electro | a beset, being A de ely ‘adopted under 
their licence. the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
only, which invariably bear their mark, . & Co.” under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT.—The Public is 
EN informed that the price of this very excel- 
lent CEM ich bas now heen in use for Architectural and 
nasinecring Works upwards of Thirty years. is reduced to 
Two Shillings ong rihsegpeoce per Bushe d may be had in 
any quantity at WYATT. RKER & to. ‘$" Wharf, Holland- 
street, Surrey Side of Black friar’ 's Bridge. 
is Cement being of a light colour, requires no artificial 
colouring or painting, and may be used for Stucco with three 








‘James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 


y the Universal Life Assurance So- 
an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is ~ ynd 


wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 





Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. 


s. 
pllowing table will show the result of the last division of | 
rofits, as declared on the 8th of May, oe to all persons who 


by some houses. 





LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
amet. a ITAL, 500,000/. 


tree’ tors’-commons. 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 


Directors. 


Great Surrey-street. street, Berkeley-square. 

George Gun Hay, Esq., 127, | Thomas Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Sloane-street. | $7, U; per Grosvenor-street. 
Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, | Robert Bentley Todd,M.D. F.R.S. 

‘Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park. 26, Parliament-street. 

Benj. Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., 175 


Wimpole-street. tors’-commons, 


Joseph Radford, ye 8, Howley |. | 
Vv o pe Maida-hil loucester-place, Dorset-sq. 
Martial L. Welch, in. +» Wyndham-place, Bryanston-square. 
Standing Counsel—John Shapter, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
Bankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co, Regent-street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Richardson, Smith & Sadler, 28, Golden-square. 
Department of Medical Statistice—William Farr, Esq., General 
Register Off Office. 








This Office is provided with tab tables epocializ selesiated, by 
which it can Assure d d Lives on Eq 

Members of Consumptive Families Assured at cate rates. 
Increased Annuities granted on Unsound Lives, the amount 
oye with the particular disease. 

Healthy Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most 





| other Offices. 


Owing to the prevalence of disease more than two-thirds of 
the population are not assurable in other offices ieee Prospec- 
tus, &c.) and it is ascertained that in several of the leading assu- 
rance societies in London 23 per cent., or more than one in five 
of the applicants, although ostensibly good lives, are rejected on 
medical examination. 

Solicitors being much connected with life assurance, have ex- 
perienced thisdifficulty to a considerable extent from the delay, 
and often permanent obstacles occurring in loan and other 
mone y transactions on bebalf of their clients; the legal profes- 
sion has consequently freely patronized this Society, as it 
affords facilities not bitherto available in assurance transactions. 

The success that bas attended the office during the first three 
years is highly satisfactory, and there is every reason to believe 
— as its peculiar Lew ge sand principles become more known 

better und d an unusual amount of 
public patronag 

About three fourths of the policies alpenty issued by the 
Society are on diseased lives, and a majority of these had been 
previously rejected by other offices. showing the necessity which 
existed for - Cy oo -. the plan in question. 

Medical r in in almost every town of any 
extent, no difficult: ulty “will therefore be experienced in procuring 
the examination of pa we in the country, on whom 
proposals for assurance are mad 

tuses every other fafermation will be forwarded on 


application. 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 





DISEASED anp HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. | 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL | 


patos tayuanin, Esq., nek “Allred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
t. 
Edward Doubleday, Esq., 249, | C. Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton- 


which are frequently sold for their's. 


returned tothem as bad, which, on inspection, have proved to 
sean imitation. 
& Co 


round the wick, and also the name on the label.—Sutton-street, 


Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., — 


| 
J. J. Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper ac 


parts its own quantity of sand. 





| M ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 


BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brash 
| has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 


coming loose—1s. n improved Clothes Brush. that cleansin a 
third part of the usnal time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. 


Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common bair. Flesh 


Velvet 
rushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 


The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
| importations, dis 

| and destructive b bh 
Smyrna Sponge. 


ensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
eaching, and securing the luxury of agenuine 
Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 B..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words * From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 


IR ROBERT PEEL has 1 not made a any ny altera- 


tion in the duty on Tea, and as the Income Tax will be 


continued, it behoves the economist, when pure basing articles 
of daily consumption, to look to quality as well as price. We 
hold the doctrine thet , nathinn is cheap that is not good. s 
The Black Tea at 4s, 

as are all articles sola. ay DA 
Number One, St. _ Paul's c af 


er penned is both cheap and good, 
N & Co. Tea Merchants, at 





OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 


are xreatly improved, and do not require snufiag they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any ot 
steady and brilliant. 
in the manufacture. 
agent for exportation, 57, Upp 


and Oilmen ; and at the Manviectors. Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
ebarch, Surrey. 


er candle; the flame is 
No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
r Thames-street, by all Grocers 











ALMER'’S CANDLES.—Patmer & Co. caution 

the public against superior Metallic Wick Candles, 

They have had Candles 

Every Metaliic Wick Candle made by Palmer 

has the word “PALMER” stamped on the top of it 
Clerkenw 


vell 
DECIMAL PALM CANDLES. giving the light of tase? te toltew 


Candles, and requiring no snuffing, are reduced to 


Tr 
Palm Moulds, six to the lb. for the Lamps, 74d. per Ib. sold by 
all Oilmen, &c. 





cheaper, allowing for the 
Belmont, Vauxhall ; LMER & CO.. 


well; and W iLLTAM MARCHANT, 253, Regent-circus, Oxford- 
street. 


LOcOcK: $ PULMONIC 





AUXHALL COMPOSITE CANDLES, 84d. 
per pound, and PRICE'S PATENT CANDLES, 1old. per 


pound.—These are the London — prices, but the Country 
ones vary with the distance from t 


Both sorts burn exactly as —" 9 po the Guest, pes. and are 
Tighe. than Tallow Mou 

Sold wholesale to pe, ‘Trade by EDWARD PRICE & CO., 

Sutton-street. Clerken- 


Until these Candles become generally sold throughout the 


country, Edward Price & Co. will supply any private families 
unable to obtain them in their own neighbourhood, with a 
quantity not less than 5/. worth, direct from the factory. 
line bein 

office Order for 5/., 


Ona 
Vauxhall, enclosing a Post- 
(payable to Edward Price & Co.. not to Ed- 


addressed to Belmont, 


ward Price, or Mr. Price.) they will forward a J ox of the Vaux- 
hall Composite, or of the others, or a mixed box, as may be 
directed, to that exact amount. 








ERPECT FREEDOM from COUGHS in 
N MINUTES arrest USE is INSURED by DR, 
From J. Player. Esq. Justice of Peace, Saffron Walden. 


Gentlemen,—I have proved the usefulness of Locock's Wafers 
in a most troublesome couch by taking two at bed time for the 
last few nights, and the expectoration and cough have now 
almost ceased, &c.—Signed, 


Joun Prayer, Justice of Peace. 
Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure 


of Asthma, Cossumotions, Coughs, Colds, and all disorders of 
the Breath and Lur 

To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable, as in a 
few hours they remove all hoarseness, and increase the power 
and flexibility of the voice. 
Price ls. ldd., 25. 


They have a most pleasant taste,— 
., and lls. per box. Agents—Da Silva & Co, 
wide-lane, Fleet-street, London. Sold by all Medicine Ven- 
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KNIGHT'S mean VOLUME. 


OL. IL., SERIES" sim “SKETCHES of the 
HISTORY of. LITERATURE and LEARNING in ENG- 
LAND. With s Specimens fe rind V riters. 
From the Accession of paeme to’ the Revolution of 1638, 
n 2 vol 


London: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. _ 


Just published, post Sy o. hands« omely bound in cloth | gilt, price 5s, 5a, 
VY LEAVES; a Collection of Porms. 
B ISABELLA VARLEY. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
reparing for publication, a Second Edition of 
HE “PATI HOLOGY of ASPHYXIA; en- 
1 d with Notes, and a Commentary on more * recent 
experimental Inquiries. 
By JAMES P, K. SHUTTLEWORTH, Esa. 





o NEW ni dby John Werle, 59, High Holborn. 
> AILW AYS, Papers on the MECHANICAL 
and ENGIN aes NG OPERATIONS and STRUCTURES 
in, 4to. with 9 Plates, price #s.—SIMMS on DRAWING INSTRU- 
MEN'S, and wily StilverioNs in FIELD WORK, numerous 
Woodcuts, price 3s. 6d, 


Just published, price 3s, revised edition of 

EWTON’S INTRODUCTION to ASTRO- 
NOMY, in which the various Phenomena of the Earth and 
Heavens are explained by the aid of nuinerous Diagrams. Con- 
taining also Problems on the Use of the Terrestrial and Celestial 

Globes, anda eae ig of the Orrery and Armillary Sphere. 
London : Sherwoo Co. Paternoster-row ; and Simpkin, Mar- 

shall & Co, Stationers’-hall-conrt. 


SUN PICTURES. 
aN ha ie No. IL. of 
HE PE ‘IL OF NATU RE. 
oa TALBOT, Esq. F.R 
re all actual Photographs, 
avings in imitation. 
by the action of light alone, and there- 
fore do not require in the operator any knowledge of the art of 
drawing. With seven plates, royal 4to. price 2is, 
Longman & Co 0. 


», price Bs, cle 


even, T ARY. INSTRUC CTION in CHE- 
LYSIS. By Dr. FRESENIUS. With a 
Preface by PROMESSOR LIEBIG. Edited by J. LLOYD 
BULLOCK. 
“The best book < = kind in any language.”—Zondon and Edin- 
burgh Medical Journ 
London: John Churchill, Princes-strect. 








y 
The plates of this W 
some have supposed) en 
and impressed on the pape 


and not (as 
They are formed 


NEW KEY TO CONINGSBY. 
New wane, and to be had of all Booksellers, price Is, or sent by 
post on receipt ofa Penny Stamp in addition, 
EW KEY TO THE CHARACTERS 
IN ‘ CONINGSBY.” 
Published by W. Strange, 21, wee -Tow. 





% t TH OM oe 2s, Gd 
BEECH OF THOMA S WYSE ESQ, M.P. 
2 


Rm x4 MA ments of AC ATi, 
TATE, and “UNIVERSITY FDUCATION m IRE: 
at the Meeting held fur that cm ang at Cork, Nov. 13, 1844, 
With totes Documentary and Lnstra 
London : Sim kin, Marshall & Co. “Dublin : 
Cork : Ln & Co, 
st published, price 5s. elerant cloth boards, ss 
HE “CONCHOLOGISTS TEXT- BOOK. 
A new edition, enlarged and corrected to the present day, 
with itional Plates. 
y Professor MACGILLIVRAY, K.C. Aberdeen. 
A. Fullarton & Co. 106, Newzate-street. 


JOURNAL OF A PATIENT. 
ow ready, in 1 yok post 8vo. cloth silt, | 
H 0 T-WA E 
SOUGHT OUT IN GERMANY 
Summer of 1844, 
NAL OF A PATIENT. 
itley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


PROFES#OR TENNANT'S NEW WORK. 
. Just published, n 
EBREW, DRAMAS, founded on Incidents of 
Bible Hi 
Ww TLLLAy. TENNANT, 
Professor of orfental Ta salverstty of St. Andrews ; 
"Author of * rater &e. 


rc. 
yolume, foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 
t, Lon jon; and J. oe og é dinburgh. 


ed, Part IIL "price Js, to be continued Monthly, 
addressed chiefl fly tothe WORKING 
CLASSES. By W. J. FOX. 


Contents. 
Poe; and ‘their services to the cause of 
—No.1. Wordsworth. 
ommencemes! ent of the ‘Parliamentary Session. 
1 ure — Burial of ves) Dead; and the Superstitions 


Lecture 4.—On Im 
London : Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 


THE PBERAGE CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 
Now ready, with the Arms, bound and gilt, 
RK. LODGE’S PEERAGE 
BARONETAGE for Ba 
Under the Especial Patronage of Her M 
i Highness the Prince All 
Corrected to the present date. 

“ This Peerage is invaluable as a book of reference—indeed in- 
dispensable to all who have to do with the Titled Classes in this 
country. The work has long been honoured by the Patronage of 
the Court; but Her ‘Majesty and Prince Albert now permit this to 
he publicly stated, in conveying which ee they have been 

pl express their entire a app sroval of it.”"— , 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, © onduite street. 


MR. SAUNDERS’ LECTURES ON DENTAL SURGERY. 


HE FORCEPS of Saturday, the 8th instant, 
will contain the Ninth of these Lectures being on ODON- 
TALGIA, or TOOTH-ACHE, its. nature and treatment. The 
following have already appeared in the preceding consecutive 
Numbers :—Lectures Ist, 2nd, and ard, On the Special and Com- 
parative Anatomy of the Teeth. 4th ey 5th, On Dentition, and 
the Teeth a Test of Age. . % and 7th, On the Prevention’ and 
vy reatment of TOfie a Went , On Tartar and its Effects, 
fice, 59, New ro ‘ompton- street, Soho, 
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mee Payer nal LIBRARY. 
blished, pi 
ART IT. of "MICHELE! TS. HISTORY of 
FRANCE. Comprising Feudalism ; Bag Religious, Philo- 
‘sophical, and ae di rit of the Middle A 
An edium Svo. Part 1. price 2s. 6d. 

Geijer’s History of the Swedes. Translated from 
the Swedish of Eric “Gustave Geijer, Histori pher mevel of 
Sweden, and Professor of History in Ge thre sity of U la, &e. i; 
with an ratyodauion and Notes. By J. H. Turner, M. MA Part 
. of the original. 


in p And also, 
Part IV. of Thiers’ History of the French Revo- 
lution. Translated from the last Paris edition. Price 2s, 
*x* An explanatory and critical prospectus of the whole series 
can be had aratie. by application to any bookse! 
hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 


Be HORNEY WORKS, 
edit 2 vols. 8yv. price 18s. board 
HE DISCOURSES of the RIGHT REV. 
GEORGE HORNE, D.D.. formerly Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
Principally preached before the University of Oxford. 
Also by the same Author, . P 
A Commentary on the Book of Psalms, in which 
their literal and historical sense is illustrated, and their applica- 
tion to the Messiah, the Church, &c., is pointed out. Svo. price 
10s, 6d. boards. 


comprising Vol. I 





Also, 
Miscellaneous Works. 8vo. 14s. boards. 
Londons Longman, Brown & Co. ; Hatchard & Son; 
Co. Richardson ; 


Whittaker 
pramnites & Co.; Simpkin,’ Marshall & 

4 & Malcolm ; . Rivington ; Smith, Ke & Co.; 
E ‘Hodgson ; H. Washbourne ; Houleton & Stoneman ; ’. Bumpus; 
R. Mackie; C. Templeman; J. Thomas; and G. Routledge. 


NEUMAN AND BARRETTI'S SPANISH DICTIONARY, 
BY SEOANE. 
Eighth edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 12s. boards. 
. EUMAN and BARRETTIS DICT 1ONARY 
of the SPANISH and ENGLISH LANGUAG 
eighth edition, thoroughly revised, and enlarged by the 
many thousand words. By M. SEOANE, M.D. 
and English, and English and Spanish. 





ad - e| 
Tn 2 vols. Spanish 





Is. | 





Also, 
The same Abridged, in square feap. 8s. bound. 
Loneman, Brown & Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. Richards: om; Whit- 
taker & Co.; Duncan & Malcolm ; Dulaw & Go.; Hamilton & Co. ; 
Allen & Co, ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 3d. Bain ; Cowie & Co.; 
Smith, Elder & Co.; E. Hodgson; 'T. & W. Boone ; H. G. Bohn: 

B. Fellowes ; Il. Washbourne ; Toulston & Stoneman; D. Natt; 

PR olandi ;’ G, Routledge ; and G, & J. Robinson, Liverpool. 

Now ready, at allthe Libraries, 8vo. 5s. sewed ; or 6s. cloth, equal, 

to 23 vol. novel at 1l. Lis, 67. N 
HIN A Ss AND NEW. 
y the Author of‘ The Subaltern,’ &e. 

2. The Peo Hahn-Hahn’s Letters from the 

Orient. Translated by the Author of * Caleb Stukeley.’ (Next week.) 
. The Seeress of Prevorst. By Justinus Kerner, 

M.D. From the German, by Mrs. Crowe, Author of * Susan 

Hopley,’ &. (Jn the press.) 

“ti The German Delectus. Ry Messrs. Albrecht 

and | Moore. 12mo, 6s, bound. (Realy.) 

5. The Novel Times. Vol. I. Part I. 6s. cloth. 
- 1- f. 

The ‘Rejected's Magazine. No, I. (On 
wm... h 30.) 

J.C. Moore, 12, Wellington-street North, Strand. 

— Fai rabtiahes, in 1 vol. oblong folio, price 20, 2, 
SRIGINAL GEOMETRICAL DIAPER 
DESIGNS, accompanied by an attempt to develope and 
fy moe the true principles of ORNAMENTAL DesicN as applied to 

e Decorative Ants. 

By D. R. HAY, 

Author of ‘ Pron ortion, or the Geometric Principles of Beanty 
Analysed.’ *The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 
mony of rom, and ‘ The Laws of Harmonious Colouring,’ &c. 

With 57 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
D. Bogue, Fleet-street, Louden and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 
ublished, 
RAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 
PEAS: ANTRY, 
vy WILLIAM CARLETON. 

Aftiew edition. W ith an Autobiographical Introduction and 
ive Notes by the Author. In 2 volumes, medium &vo. 
Re ice 26s, cloth lettered, with 40 highly-finished Engravings on 

~ awe and Illustrations of Characteristic Scenes = Scenery, on 

Wood; by Phiz, M‘Manus, Harvey, and other Artis’ 

Carleton has caught most accurately the Tights and shades 
of Irish life. His tales are full of vigorous picturesque description 
and genuine pathos. They may be referred to as furnishing a very 

correct portrait of the Irish peasantry. "—Quarterly Review, Oct. 134i. 

Wm. 8. Orr & Co. anion and W: wm. Surry) jun. & Co, Dublin. 





blished, 
N INDEX to PATENTS f for INVENTIONS 
Gpanted in England in 1844. Arranged according to the 


names of Patentees, and classified 
the Inventions refer. “Com led by N EWTO 
0, price 
Information to Persons requiring Patents for In- | 
ventions in the British Pominians and Foreign Countries. 
Sherw 'o. Paterne ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; 
may be had at the Office for Patents as i hanes -lane. 


under the \ v various he heads to which | 


and 





THE ‘PENNY SUNDAY RE ADER.—This 
Work is now complete in 14 Volumes (sold 
rice 2s, 9d, each, neatly bound in cloth. sll JJ . cheay =f Mana 
or Sunday Reading. adapted to the ter of the 
Day, especially in Illustration of the oe won Common raver I 
contains numerous Devotional Essays, Sacred 
Extracts from Eminent Divi very ad of 
an Know. 


Bool 
ledge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W: aterloo-place, 


TRIMMER’S SACRED HISTORY—NINTH EDITION, 
n_ 5 vols, 12mo, price 1/. 10s, the 9th editionof 
| yao HISTORY, selected from the HOLY 
7) SCRIPTURES; with ANNOTATIONS and REP]; 
ONS, particularly adapted to facilitate the Study of the x 
in Schools and Families 


By the late Mrs. TRIMMER. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 


SACRED POETRY FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
In small 8vo. price 2s, 6d. (w —% ae beautifully engraved 


N ALPHABET ‘of. EMBLEMS. In Verse, 
Contents : — Ark—Bible—Crown—Dial—E: — 
aoe ten Sut Sine <r Mvrile Page Pruitt 
cock—Quail — Rainbow ower — Turtle-Dove — 
Well—Xerxes—Yoke— Zaccheus. a 
By the Rev. T. B. MURRAY, M.A. 
___ Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo-place, 


PLAIN ———— FOR —— WEEK, 
ow ready, price Is, Part 38 
LAIN SERMONS. by CONTRIBUTORS 
= to the ‘TR: ACTS for i TIMES a“ 
‘ontents :—Seven ermons for ‘assion 
forbearance and considerateness towards all se. weer 
oe dgles by q yee gs i wary” com | its Enbabitante am The 
— aa. CAL s—. on us 
Prieste 3 . The Penitent Thief. Mato—< ‘The Gig 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, fe Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may ad, 
Plain Sermons, Vols. I. to Vv I. (sold separately) 
price 6s, 6d. cach. (The Series contains 201 Sermons.) 


ALFORD'S serene 794 YEAR, IN PROSE AND 


vin It is included in st 
recommended by the Society for Promoting Christ 











no. pric pe 2 
ROSE HYMNS, "chilly from SCRIPTURE, 
pointed for CH ANTING, and adapted to the SUNDAYS 
and HOLYDAYS throughout the YEAR. Intended for Publie 


or Private Dey —_ 
Vicar of W 1a, Leleestershive, and’ late Vel 
icar of Wymeswold, Lei rshire, and late Fellow of 
College, Cambridge. <a 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, call Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Psalms and Hymns, selected and arranged for the 
Sundays and Holydays throughont the Year. To which ar 
added, some Occasional Hymns. In 18mo, 2x. 6d. 


Just published, in small 4to. Fourth Edition, highly Mlustrated 


utline, o! 
ILENT E. A Porm, 
By the late JAMES WILSON, Esq. 

A new and heantifal Edition (being the Fourth) of this cele 
brated and much-admired Poem, embellished with Engravings in 
Outline, done expressly for the Work by an eminent London 
Artist, and handsomely bound i in ultra-marine blue and gold. 

Ve read, with wonder, in strains as musical as Pope's, feelings 
as impassioned, yet as delicate as those of Tasso, and all this from 
a Paisley apothecary who lived and died obscurely forty years 
The whole production is a literary purionty a a very ‘Genie 
kind.”—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 9th Dec, 1843. 

Published by Murray & Stewart. Paisley ; se Menzies, Edin- 
burch; David Bogue, 86, Fleet-street; and Houghton ? Co, %, 
Poultry, London. 

Price 3s, 6d. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 

The above popular Poem has been unexpectedly delayed, te 4 
sequence of the extra time required for engraving and printing the 
numerous plates for this edition. 

Since the last edition was sold out, orders have been a 
from every part of the kingdom, and the Publishers now send the 

trade this notice, in order to apologize for the delay in fulfilling 
their orders. 

Paisley, Ist March, 1845. 


EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes. and "Prices, 

by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that ere 
best svited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free oy oe, 
on application to their setabienanent, the largest in a 
clusively for the manufacture and sale of Bedding (no bedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressets 
and Bedding N te the Chapel, Totten- 
ham-court-road. 
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LIVERPOOL DOCKS. 
PLANS FOR LANDING STAGES, 
TO ENGINEERS. 

HE COMMITTEE of the LIVERPOOL 

DOCKS are desirous of receiving PLANS FOR THE MOST 
v TIENT MODE oF LANDING OR EMBARKING 
PA: RS, CARRIA &e, &e., at GEORGE'S PIER 
HE. AD. Each Plan to be Mistinguished by a Motto or Cypher, & 
companied by a Sealed Letter, containing the name and a 
the Party. bearing on the outside 2 Motto or Cypher, correspanding 
with the Plan ; ; which Letter will not be opened, un’ 
Premium of Two Huxprep Pounps will heir 





A NEW SACRED ‘SONG, ‘LORD GOD) 

ALMIGHTY,’ sung by Miss Rainforth, Miss Cubitt, Miss | 
Dolby—and at Exeter Hall, last Wednesday, by Miss Poulter. The 
Music compeene 3 hy the Chevalier Sigismond Neukomm. Price 2s. 
Orchestral 

London : Publishe a by J. Surman, 9, Fixeter Hall, Strand. 
May be obtained (by order) of all Book and Music Sellers, or sent 
FREE by enclosing the amount in Postage Stamps. 

Handel's Oratorio, the Messiah, price 12s. (folio) 
bound in cloth. Arranged with a separate accompaniment for the 
Organ or Piano (with vocal score) by Dr. John Clar —— ridge. 
To be performed at ut Hath on west the 19th. 

vo.. price 
H*Y™N TO THE WEEK "ABOVE EVERY 
=e WEEK: 
a ( 


Dde. 
By THOMAS HOKNSLOWER GILL, 
Also, in feap. 8vo., price 5s. 
Poems. By James Russell Lowell. 
C, BE. Mudie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury ; and Samuel 
Gilhert, Paternoster-row, 








forthe Plan selected and acted upon by the Dock T: 
a Premium of Oxe Huxprep Pounps will be given for that ‘Vian 
which may be deemed by them to be the next in utility. a 
A Plan of George’s Pier, &c., with the necessary Rections, 
otaeal information as to what is required, may be had on aj 
tion by letter ar otherwise, at the Office of the Secretary of 
sivas P of 
The Plans russ be sent, Sealed, addressed to “ The os, 
the Committee of the Liverpool Docks,” and deliy - 
cover, at the Office of the Secretary, not later than W EDNESDAY, 
the nineteenth day a 8 March next. 


By order, ~ 
eres DANIEL MASON, Secretary. 
Dock Office, Revenue buildings, | renee f 
6th February, 1845 


—— 





Printed by James Hoimes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, * cout, 
nee 4 of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s 

cery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said veut Nat hath, 
ctblished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wi Wellington-street Fyn 

n the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Welttagnee- oe 

oat: and sold by all ee and Newsvenders.— “phd 
ScoTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for net 

J. Cumming, Dublin.—Saturday, March 8, 1845, 





